

a new kind of luxury sweater you just wash and wear— because it’s 100% Acrilan 

SWEATERS BY 

NEW YORK KNITTING MILLS 

These days Ivy League lettermen— past and present— are sporting a new kind I 

of sweater. The man's sweater of Acrilan aery lie fiber that uhi<ks through I / \ ' 

water fas’, as a siiell skins nereis the ( ‘harles IdAer. Aral c<.nw> "at of the wash I j 
in winning form not stretched a bit; out of fit. It doesn't shrink, so it never I ./ \ 

needs blocking. I tries in a jiffy. Tin's Acrilan sweater is a tiger when it comes I \ 

to wear: fears nothing from moths <>r mildew. Hut what really puts it 

over big with men is the way it feels: soft, warm and scratch less. Try j ■ | 

on one of these sweaters of 100 Acrilan: you won’t want to take it off. 

THE CHEMSTRAND CORPORATION, 350Fifih Ave.,N. Y. 1 • Rants: ACRILAN* ACRYLIC FIBER— Decatur, Ala. . CH BMSTR AND 1 * NYLON -Pensacola, Fla. 





Any golfer really worth his salt is already 
looking for signs of spring and golfing weather. 
That’s why the gifts taken from this page are 
hound to please. In any price range there’s 
something in the big Spalding golf line that’s 
just right for December 25th. 

1. If he wrote his own Christmas list, TOP- 
FLITE® clubs would surely head it. They’re 
golf’s finest registered clubs, made with 
Spalding’s exclusive SYNCHRO-DYNED® club 
principle for better play. An ideal way to say, 
“Happy Christmas.” At your pro shop. 

2 . Every golfer likes to start the season 
with a fresh supply of golf halls. Get him 


Spalding DOTs 1 ’ or TOP FI.lTEs® and know 
you bought the best. Ask your pro to have 
them personalized at no extra cost. (Person- 
alized in dozen lots only.) §13.00 the dozen. 

3 . Pick a Spalding golf bag in a wide range 
of colors and prices. They’re designed to 
carry all the extras, easily. In long-lasting 
leathers, ducks and sarans, and nylon-sewn 
throughout! S3.65 to $85.00. 

A. IIow about head covers to keep those 
woods looking like new? In conservative 
leathers and twills, and colorful all-wool 
knitted sets, too. S2.50 to §9.00. 


Why not 

today? / 
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Spalding 
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Italian styling . . . gift of the modern 
fashion-setting center . . . 
that "man-of-the-world" look. 

The overseas influence in collar, 
pocket, every detail, including 
exciting stripes of lively colors. 

about 4 50 

AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 

THE MACK SHIRT CORP. 

CINCINNATI 2. OHIO 
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« SCOREBOARD 26 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

IS EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 67 FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 

74 PAT ON THE BACK 


69 COMING EVENTS 

70 THE 19TH HOLE 


AN SI SPECIAL 

34 THE INLAND WATERWAY 

A day-by-day sailor’s guide by Ezra Bowen (of he East Coast’s famous sea road (o (he South, with markers 
and hazards, (he best stopover points, irith details on repair yards, restaurants and recreation, and a three- 
page map try Joseph Kaufman 


17 SPECTACLE: WEST POINT FOOTBALL 

Autumn is the time of year when future generals turn their thoughts to 
football and beating Navy in the annual classic. Richard MEEK captures the 
feeling Jn Color of what it is like to be at The Point before and during 
a game 

21 ARMY-NAVY PREVIEW 

With the Cadets and Midshipmen at ready arms for their 56tlt meeting, 
Herman Hickman casts an expert’s eye on the strengths and weaknesses of 
the two teams, SI presents another of its scouting reports and Robert Riger’s 
drawings show the key plays 

32 PRO FOOTBALL IS PLENTY ROUGH 

The tough game played by the pros has come in for a lot of criticism this 
season. But the pros themselves, says Don Paul, veteran linebacker of the 
Los Angeles Rams, make a careful distinction between what’s rough and 
what’s dirty. By MELVIN Durslag 

«* GAMES OF THE WEEK 

4s the Big Ten closed its books for the season, Ohio State took the title and 
thereby knocked Michigan out of the Rose Bowl. In the Far West UCLA 
licked Southern California, proving it is thoroughly entitled to defend the 
honor of the West at Pasadena. In the East, Yale broke Harvard’s victory 
siring in the Iriest of classics. Eye-wilness reports by James Atwater, 
James Murray and Alfred Wright 

*3 SWIM SUITS BY THE WEST 

Hollywood glamour, high style and scientific thoroughness have made the 
West Coast’s bathing-suit industry the best in the world. A Sporting LOOK, 
with three pages of photographs In Color by Bob Landry 


COVER: Don Holleder 

Photograph by Richard Meek 

Army’s Don Holleder was picked to grace this week’s cover not just be- 
cause he wears a gold helmet and a confident grin with easy assurance. It 
was because this tall, rugged young man from Webster, N.Y. has been 
operating under more pressure all season than any other quarterback in 
college football. An All-America end last year, with all the ability to excel 
at his position, he was asked to switch to a new and even tougher job 
in his senior year. This weekend, before 100,000 people at Philadelphia's 
Municipal Stadium, he will be asked to face his biggest test— Navy and 
its veteran, brilliant quarterback, George Welsh. For a preview of the 
56th Army-Navy game, with a scouting report on both teams, see page 21. 

Acknowledgment! on poge 69 



62 THE DUCK SEASON: 

AN UP-TO-THE-MINUTE REPORT 

S/’s crew of duck watchers send in their com- 
muniques from the nation’s four great fly ways : 
where best to get them, when and how. With 
two pages of duck heads In Color by Arthur 
Singer 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

8 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: Soccer draws 
more than 100,000 a game in Europe but 
hardly draws at all in the U.S. Why? 


io Tip from the Top: Willie Hunter has some 
helpful advice on that pesky business of 
chipping from traps 


52 Hickman’s Hunches: Si’s football expert 
makes his final picks for the season’s wind- 
up games this week 


68 Hockey: Whitney Tower has a talk with 
Coach Phil Watson to discover why the New 
York Rangers arc the surprise team of the 
National Hockey League 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

THE UNIVERSITY OF EIGHTH AVENUE 

A distinguished boxing writer and historian, A. J. Liebling, paints a brilliant word 
picture of the heart of boxing in America: Stillman’s Gym. First of two parts 


HORSES OF THE YEAR 

Nashua, Swaps and other leaders of a colorful season parade through a report by Whitney 
Tower, plus four pages of the historic match race photographed in color by Mark Kauffman 
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SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


• Donald Campbell, affable 34-year-old British speedster, 
held securely in single-seal cockpit by tight shoulder straps, 
shot his jet-powered Bluebird roaring over measured kilometer 
at rapid 239.5 mph, battled choppy waters on 193 mph return 
run to average fantastic 216.2 mph for new world speedboat 
record over Lake Mead at Boulder City, Nev. (Nov. 16). • Galina 
Zyhina, powerful Russian amazon, reared back, heaved shot 
put 54 feet 8 1 1| inches to break own world standard for fourth 
time this year in Soviet championships at Tiflis (Nov. 15). 


• Galina Vinogradova, hustling Leningrad broad jumper, 
leaped 20 feet 8 1 > inches to shatter women’s world mark in same 
meet I Nov. 18). 9 Caduceus, fleet 5-year-old bay, paced mile 
and half in 3:04 2/5 at Addington, New Zealand, claimed world 
record for distance from standing start (Nov. 19). Earlier 
this year Adios Harry was clocked in same time from flying 
start. • l.ucien Gillen of Luxembourg furiously pedaled five 
kilometers in 6:19.2, set new world cycling standard for in- 
door track during international meeting at Milan (Nov. 20). 


FOOTBALL 

Ohio State, its linemen smashing desper- 
ate Michigan attack, started scoring with 
23-yard field goal by Fred Kriss in second 
quarter, added safety and touchdowns by 
sensational Howard (Hopalong) Cassady 
and Don Vicic in fourth quarter, walloped 
Wolverines 17-0 at Ann Arbor to win sec- 
ond straight Big Ten title, put second-place 
Michigan State. 33-0 victor over Mar- 
quette, into Rose Bowl as opponent for 
UCLA (see pope 4#). 

IIC’LA sent shifty Sam Brown and hard- 
hitting Bob Davenport crashing through 
leaky Southern California line for scores, 
whipped Trojans 17 7 before 95,878 at Los 
Angeles, clinched third Pacific Coast cham- 
pionship, got set to act as host team in 
Rose Bowl (see page J^6). 

Notre Dame's cool Paul Hornung threw 
17-yard touchdown pass to Jim Morse, 
kicked 17-yard field goal, all in last eight 
minutes, to edge challenging Iowa 17-14 
in thriller at South Bend, Ind. 

Oklahoma, already picked to face Mary- 
land in Orange Bowl, sent five different 
backs plunging over goal line, overpowered 
Nebraska 41-0 at Lincoln, Neb. to win 
tenth Big Seven crown, 28th consecutive 
victory. 

Syracuse caught West Virginia with its 
spirits down, came from behind in second 
half on needle-point passing of Quarterback 
Eddie Albright and tremendous running of 
Jimmy Brown to catch faltering Mountain- 
eers 20 13 at Morgantown, W. Va. 

Pill held Penn Slate’s Lenny Moore to 
mere 10 yards, concentrated its power on 
ground to batter Nittany Lions 20-0 in 
snowstorm at University Park, Pa. 

Vale turned fumble and intercepted pass 
into touchdowns, hammeredout convincing 
21 7 triumph over Harvard before 56,000 
damp fans in Yale Bowl (.see page 50 1 to 
create triple tie for Big Three honors as 
Princeton sneaked past Dartmouth 6-3 to 
lake Ivy League crown. 

Maryland swept to three touchdowns in 
first half, two by elusive Ed Vereb (giving 
him 16 for season », held off stubborn George 
Washington 19 0 at College Park, Md. to 
complete unbeaten season, then sat back 
to await Orange Bowl clash with power- 
ful Oklahoma. 

Texas Christian, ably directed by Quar- 
terback Charlie Curtis, romped over Rice 
35 0 at Fort Worth, clinched bid to repre- 
sent Southwest Conference in Cotton Bowl. 

Kentucky, keyed up for upset, aban- 
doned passing game for rugged running at- 
tack led by Bob Dougherty, Bob Hardy 
and Don Netoskie, turned tables on un- 
suspecting Tennessee 23-0 in bruising bat- 
tle at Lexington, Ky. 


Chicago Bears’s slippery Harlon Hill faked 
Detroit defenders out of their shoes to 
snare two third-quarter scoring passes from 
sharpshooting Ed Brown, led team to 24-14 
win over Detroit Lions (their sixth straight ) 
and clear possession of first place in Western 
Conference of National Football League. 

Los Angeles Rams marched 71 yards in 
final minutes, sent Paul (Tank) Younger 
bulling over for touchdown to tie Baltimore 
Colls 17-17 but dropped to second place 
behind Bears. 

Green Bay Parkers staged whirlwind 
comeback to remain in race, tallied 14 
points in last quarter to overtake San Fran- 
cisco 49ers 27-21 at Milwaukee. 

Cleveland Browns, hard pressed in open- 
ing half, rallied on brilliant passing of Otto 
Graham and George Rat terman, flashy run- 
ning of Curly Morrison to trounce Pitts- 
burgh Steelers 41-14 at Cleveland, retained 
lead in Eastern Conference. 

Washington Redskins stunned Chicago 
Cards with 55-yard punt return by Bert 
Zagers, went on to throttle rivals 31-0, 
stayed close behind Browns. 

New York Giants, beginning to gain 
momentum, put on sparkling defensive 
show to hobble Philadelphia attack, ex- 
ploded with 21 points in third period to eas- 
ily whip Philadelphia Eagles 31-7, moved 
out of cellar for first time this year. 

BOXING 

Willie Pastrano, fast-growing 19-year-old 
New Orleans youngster with fast hands 
and faster feet, jiggled and danced around 
hard-working but outclassed heavyweight 
Joe Rowan, stung rival with snaking left 
jabs, took 10-rounder in New York. 

Chuck Spieser, balding ex-Michigan 
Stale light heavyweight, floored veteran 
Paddy Young with sharp left hook in first 
round, knocked him down three more 


FOOTBALL’S TOP TEN 



1 — Oklahoma (114) 

2 — M ichigan State (39) 

3 — Maryland <3S) 

4 — UCLA (6) 

5 — Notre Dame <3> 

6— Ohio State (S) 

7— Texas Christian (3) 

8— Texas A&M 

9 — Georgia Tech 
10— Auburn 

ItrNNKRS-IT: 11. N'av; 
8i*n 1 'i- ; IS. Pittsburgh 9": 
79; 15, Mississippi 73. 


Points 

1,889 

1,689 

1,683 

1,374 

1,255 

1,025 

994 

531 

369 

245 


times in second to win by TKO a) Chicago 

Ewart i Pot tie' Potgieter, lumbering 
7-foot 2-inch, 325 1 _.-pound African giant 
with punch of welterweight, appeared be- 
wildered as he “fought” to 10-round draw 
with 225-pound James J. Parker before 
12,000 laughing spectators in London, 
passed off lack of punching ability with 
“I think I must be getting a cold.” 

Pennsylvania State Athletic Commission 
revoked licenses of Carmen Graziano and 
Anthony Ferrante, co-managers of Light- 
weight Champion Wallace 'Bud; Smith 
(also recently paroled Joey Giardello, prom- 
ising heavyweight Joe Rowan', charged 
them with “associating and consorting with 
criminals, gamblers, bookmakers and per- 
sons of similar ill repute . . . and that they 
had themselves engaged and were engaging 
in similar pursuits and conduct.” Investi- 
gation disclosed Ferrante had been in con- 
tact with Tony Caponigro (also known as 
Tony Bananas i, “an individual with a long 
criminal record.” Commissioner Jim Crow- 
ley, onetime Fordham football coach, 
hoped NBA and New York would recognize 
suspensions, got immediate favorable reac- 
tion from New Y'ork’s Julius Helfand, 

HORSE RACING 

Nail, off-track specialist purchased by 
Mrs. Anson Bigelow because she saw him 
wink at her, once again belied experts’ 
opinion, displayed ability to last by plod- 
ding mile and sixteenth through mud to 
win $79,350 Pimlico Futurity, brought 
1955 earnings to $239,930, tops among 
2-year-olds, second only to Hasty Road’s 
$277,132 in 1953. 

Wise Margin, 5-year-old son of Market 
Wise, stepped smartly from last to first, 
stayed there to take $27,950 Narragansett 
Special at Pawtucket, R.I. 

Nashua, his future still in doubt, was 
shipped off to A. B. 'Bull Hancock's Clai- 
borne Farm near Paris, Ky. to await deci- 
sion by executors of late William Wood- 
ward Jr. 'sestate. Said Veteran Trainer Sun- 
ny Jim Fitzsimmons hopefully: “We might 
bring him to Hialeah for winter racing.” 

Our Babu, 3-year-old English son of 
My Babu (recently bought by U.S. syn- 
dicate for reported $600,000 1 , has been 
purchased through Cromwell Bloodstock 
Agency, will soon stand stud at Jonabell 
Stables in Lexington, Ky. 

PRO BASKETBALL 

Philadelphia Warriors stretched winning 
streak to five by beating Boston 106-92 
as ex-college All-America Tom Gola made 
10-point debut, edging Syracuse 102-94 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


with help of 37 points by big Neil Johnston, 
took over Eastern Division lead in NBA. 
New York Knickerbockers ran into trouble 
with St. Louis, dropped pair to Western 
Division leaders 121-95, 104-91 but took 
Fort Wayne Pistons 110-88, 119-115 to 
remain close behind Warriors. St. Louis 
Hawks suffered blow when brilliant scorer 
Frank Selvy was called into armed forces, 
promptly bowed to Syracuse 84-80. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal Canadiens, unbeaten in 11 games, 
soared eight points in front of New York in 
National Hockey League, showed signs of 
running away from field. Canadiens nipped 
Toronto 3 -2 on Maurice (Rocket) Richard’s 
flashy backhand shot, thumped Rangers as 
fiery Rocket and his little brother Henri 
teamed up for three goals, then played to 
1 1 deadlock with same team. Chicago’s 
Nick Mickoski pulled hat trick in 6 1 
trouncing of Boston, carried Black Hawks 
into third-place tie with slumping Bruins. 

BASEBALL 

Tommy Byrne, onetime wild-flinging New 
York castoff who returned to pitch Yan- 
kees into World Series, and sturdy Roy 
Campanella, slugging Brooklyn catcher 
(.318, 32 home runs, 107 RBI) who batted 
meager .207 in 1954, were voted comeback- 
of-the-year honors in AP poll of Baseball 
Writers’ Association. 

Richmond Virginians, in hock to gov- 
ernment for 1954-55 taxes, went under 
hammer at unprecedented auction, were 
sold to six-man syndicate for $20,000. 

James Keelty Jr., 43-year-old building 
contractor, succeeded resigned Clarence 
Miles as president (without pay) of seventh- 
place Baltimore Orioles as board of direc- 
tors gave General Manager-Field Manag- 
er Paul Richards vote of confidence. 

HORSE SHOW 

l).S. and Mexican equestrian stars contin- 
ued tight duel at Royal Winter Fair in To- 
ronto, each team winning three events. 
Charles Dennehy Jr. was individual star 
for Americans but brilliant Gen. Humberto 
Mariles captured permanent possession of 
individual jumping championship trophy 
for Mexicans. 

SAILING 

Bolero, 73 1 J-foot black-hulled yawl with 
long list of distinguished victories, was sold 
by John Nicholas Brown to Sven Salen, 
outstanding Swedish six-meter yachtsman, 
who plans to sail durable yacht in European 
waters after competing in Bermuda race. 


MILEPOSTS 

Honored— Leo Diegel, two-time PGA 
champion (1928-29) who died in 1951; 
elected to Golf Hall of Fame, at Chicago. 

honored — Ernestine (Ernie) Russell, 
trim 17-year-old schoolgirl, graceful gym- 
nastic star with aspirations to be singer 
or dancer, AAU and Canadian champion; 
named Canada’s top amateur woman ath- 
lete, for third straight year, at Saskatoon. 

INJURED Jacqueline Kennedy, attractive 
wife of Sen. Joseph P. Kennedy; fractured 
right ankle when she stumbled while trying 
to intercept pass thrown by former Har- 
vard Captain Dick Clasby in impromptu 
touch football game, at Hyannis, Mass. 


HOW 200 U.S. FOOTBALL TEAMS FARED LAST WEEK 


EAST 

Bethany 33— Grove City 12 
Boston U. 25— Temple 0 
Brandeis 27— N. Haven T. 19 
Buffalo 45 RPI 0 
Calif T 20-Edin T. 0 
Conn. 6— Holy Cross 0 
Delaware 27 Bucknell 12 
•Drerel 20-PMC 6 
Gettysburg 46 F&M 0 
Haverford 13 -Swarth. 6 
Hofstra 13 -Kings Pt. 0 
J. Hopkins 33 -W Md. 0 
•Jun.tta 38— Ursmus 6 
lafayette 35 - Lehigh 6 
■Maryland 19— Geo. Wash. 0 
•Md State 17-Shaw 0 
Moravian 47 Wilkes 0 
N.H. 21 Mass. 7 
Pittsburgh 20— Penn St. 0 
Princeton 6 Dartmouth 3 
Rutgers 12— Columbia 6 
Scranton 12 -Albright 0 
Syracuse 20-W. Va. 13 
Yale 21 Harvard 7 


Auburn 21— Clemson 0 *SE Md. 24-Delta 7 
Austin Peay 19-Ark. St. 6 SW Tex. St. 27 E. Tex. St. 7 
Beth. Cookman 21 -Allen 6 SMU 12 — Baylor 0 
Del. St. 6 St. Augustine 0 S’eastern (la.) 27 
Duke 14 Wake Forest 0 N western (la.) 20 

E Ky. 3 Wofford 0 S. State 27-Ouach.ta 14 

Elnn 19 -Guilford 6 Stetson 25 Miss, Col. 0 

Em 4 Henry 14 R.-Macon 7 Tampa 38 - Appalachian 0 
Fisk 12 Morehouse 0 TCU 35— Rice 0 
Fla A4M 51 Southern 0 Texas Tech 13 Col. Pac. 7 


Fla. St 39 The Citadel 0 
Furman 13— Dav.dson 9 
'Gramblmg 38 — Ark. A8M 6 
Hamp.-Syd. 33- Sewanee 0 
Hard.-Sim. 14 Trinity 6 
Houston 26 Villanova 14 
Jackson 25 Wiley" 


Texas W. 13- 
Vanderbilt 21 Florida 6 
W Va Tech 13 W4L 0 


WEST 


Minnesota 21— Wisconsin 6 
Notre Dame 17 Iowa 14 
0. State 17— Michigan 0 
Ohio U. 32 M. Haivey 13 
Oklahoma 41 Nebraska 0 
Okla. ASM 2t Kans. St. 0 
Purdue 6 Indiana 4 
So. III. 20 -No. III. 0 
W. Reserve 26— Case Tech 0 
Wooster 47 Oberlin 6 
Xavier (Ohio) 21 MarshallO 


Kentucky 23 Tennessee 0 Ab, Ch 25 -Youngstown 12 
Langston 19— Prairie V. 19 Bradley 27 
LSU 13 Arkansas 7 Wash. (St. L.) 20 

la. Tech 34 -NE State 14 Denison 0-0hio Wes. 0 
McMurray 14 — Mo. Valley 6 Detroit 19- Tulsa 13 
McNeese 12 S.W. la. 7 Illinois 7 Northwestern 7 
Miami 34-Alabama 12 III. Norm. 20 III. Wes. 13 
Midwestern 47 Austin 6 J Carroll 0 Wayne 0 
Miss. St. 19— Dayton 13 Kans. 13— Missouri 7 
Murray St. 28 -W. Ky. St.12 Kent St. 25 W. Mich. 14 
N Carolina 26 Virgin a 14 L'ville 33- Toledo 13 
N.C. State 28— W8M 21 Mich. St. 33 Marquette 0 
‘Still unbeaten and untied 


FAR WEST 

Arizona 27 N. Mex. 6 
Anz.St.(T ) 26 N M A4M 6 
Colorado 40— Iowa St. 0 
Col ASM 35 Biig. Young 0 
Col. Mines 27-Col. Coll. 7 
Idaho 31 Montana 0 
Oregon 28— Oregon St. 0 
Stanford 19-Calif. 0 
UCLA 17— So. Calif. 7 
Wash. 27- Wash State 7 
Western St 27 Adams 6 
•Whitworth 20— Mont. St. 0 


’. Woihinglon 

W-6; L-3 ; T 
Pet.: .667 


!. lo» Angelo 

W-5 , L-3 ; T-l 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

rgh 3. Pittsburgh Cleveland 5. Ch 

W-4; 1-5, T-0 14-41 W- 

Ptt. : .444 Pd 

rds 3. New York Philadelphia 5. Ph 

W-4; 1-5; T-0 31-7 W- 

Pct. : .444 Pc 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


BASKETBALL 
Nall. Basketball A 

Eastern Division 

1. Philadelphia 

W-5; L-l 
Pet.; .833 

2. New York 
W-6; L-2 
Pet.; .750 

3. Boston 
W-3; L-2 
Pet.: .600 

4. Syracuse 
W-4; L-3 
Pet.: .556 

Western Division 

1. St. Louis 

W-3; L-2 
Pet.: .600 

2. Rochester 
W-3; L 4 
Pet : .429 

3. Minneapolis 

W-2; L-7 
Pet.: .222 


St. Louis 
95-121 

91- 104 
Philadelphia 

92- 106 


Ft. Wayne 
110-88 
119-115 
Ft. Wayne 
104-102 


4. Fl 


New York 
121-95 
104-91 
Minneapolis 

90- 91 
104-96 
Syracuse 

91- 105 

New York 
88-110 
115-119 


96-104 

Boston 

102-104 


BOXING 

T0XIE HALL. 10-round split decision over Ezzard 
Charles, heavyweights, Providence, R.l. 

BOB 8AKER, 10-round decision over Sgt. J. P. Reed, 
heavyweights. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

BOBBY GORDON. 4-round TK0 over Moses Ward, 
middleweights. Canton, Ohio. 

BOBBY C0URCHESNE. 10-round decision over Mi- 
guel Berrios, featherweights, New York. 

CROSS COUNTRY 

HENRY KENNEDY, Michigan State, IC4A champion- 
ship, in 24:30 lor 5 miles, New York; Big Ten cham- 
pionship. in 19:06 for 4 miles. Chicago. Team cham- 
pions: IC4A-Pittsburgh; Big Ten-Michigan State. 
BILL SQUIRES, Notre Dame. Central Collegiate Con- 
ference championship, in 19:45 tor 4 miles, Chicago. 
Team champion: Notie Dame. 

HORACE ASHENFELTER, NYAC. Natl. Sr. AAU 10,- 
000- meter championship, in 31:39.1 (new record), 
Buffalo, N Y. 

BILLY TIDWELL, Emporia Teachers. Mid-West AAU 
championship, in 21.07 for 4 miles, Des Moines. Team 
champion : S. Dakota State. 


son, N.C.. natl. all-age stakes, Natl. Fox Hunters 
Assn., Dublin, Ga. 

E T CH. GREATFORD MEADOWCOURT, owned by 
Albert F. Winslow, Goshen, N.Y.. nail, cocker spaniel 
field Irial championship, Ringoes, N.J. 

FOOTBALL 

MONTREAL, over Toronto, 38-36, to qualify for 
Grey Cup final, Monlreal. 

GOLF 

FRANK STRANAHAN, Toledo, Ohio, pilots nafl. title, 
with 144 for 36 holes, Southern Pines, N.C. 

J. WOLCOTT BROWN, Sea Girl. N.J.. Southern srs. 
Idle, with 144 for 36 holes, Pinehurst, N.C. 

HARNESS RACING 

DIAMOND HAL 575,000 American Pacing Classic 
(second heal), 1 m., in 1:57 2/5, Hollywood Pk., 
Calif. Joe O'Brien, driver. 


w -11. L-3; T-6 
Pis.: 28 

2. Now York 
W-8 ; 1-6; T-4 
Pts : 20 

3. Boston 

W-6. 1-6; T-6 
Pts.. 18 
3. Chicago 
W-6; 1-8; T-6 
Pis.. 18 

' W*4 , “l- 7; T-9 
Pts.: 17 
6. Toronto 


HORSE RACING 

WAR COMMANO: 329.450 Display Handicap. 2 1/16 
m., by nose, in 3:32 3/5, Jamaica, N Y. William Bo- 
land up. 

SAILING 

CARLOS ROORIGUEZ. Panama, sr. & jr. snipe cham- 
pionships, S.C. regatta, Miami, Fla. 

SOCCER 

(American League) 

Ludlow lusitano 2— Newark Portuguese 1 
New York Americans 2 — Hakoah 2 

TENNIS 

LEW HOAD. Australia, over Ken Rosewall, 6-2, 6-3, 
2-6, 6-1, New South Wales singles title, Sydney. 
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A gift idea that may save you 
lots of looking later on . . . 

. . . and it's just as near as the Spouts I i.i.i sthatki) 
order card in this magazine. 


One gift that fils every stocking in the family is a year's 
subscription to Spouts Illustrated. 

It fits your idea of what the kids mint mid ought to 
road, sparks the spirit of competition, exercise, and 
health. It fits your problem of getting a good second 
gift for nil whom you usually treat to a more expen- 
sive first gift. 

It fits your idea of keeping the Christmas spirit alive 
till through the year . . . arrives with your compli- 
ments 52 times in 1956. 

It fits your custom of ulways giving the finest of its 
kind . . . the finest color photography, the finest 
sports writing anti reporting from every corner of 
the sports world. 


Finally, the price is right: S7.50 for the lirst one-year 
subscription (your own or a gift), and only S5.00 for 
each additional one-year subscription. Order now— pay 
after Christmas, if you prefer. A handsome gift announce- 
ment tell.' your friends you have remembered them with 
Sports Illustrated this Christmas. 

Plenty of time to get your gift subscriptions entered — if 
you order now. Simply use the postage-paid order card 
in this magazine or send sour order to 

Sports Illustrated, Dept. S-3153 

5 Hi X. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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A notable art exhibition, Sport in Art, opened last week 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where it will con- 
tinue until December 15. In a joyful wire to Museum Direc- 
tor Perry Rathbone, a member called it, "Most catalytic 
event of its kind since the Tea Party. Congratulations!" 

Sport in Art., a collection of 102 sports-inspired paintings, 
prints and drawings from outstanding American museums, 
galleries and private collections, is a joint effort by the 
American Federation of Arts and Sports Illustrated. 

To celebrate Sport in Art’s premiere in Boston, Wm. J. 
Filene & Sons Co. staged a pageant of women's sports fash- 
ions, flown in for the event from Italy, New York, the U.S. 
West Coast and New England. Filene’s also turned its 
famous corner window over to the Boston Museum’s art 
classes, which for ten days did their painting and sketching 
before an absorbed crowd of sidewalk shoppers. 

Next week's issue of Sports Illustrated will have repro- 
ductions of some of the works in the exhibition. But in the 
hope that many of you will be able to visit the show as it 
tours museums throughout the country during the next 
nine months — and that you will enjoy it as much as I did 
— here is a list of its appearances after Boston: 


Jan. 5-30 
Feb. 15-Mar. 1(1 
Mur. 25-Apr. 20 
May 5 30 


CITY 

Washington, D.C. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Dallas 

Denver 

Los Antseles 

San Frnneiseo 


PLACE 

Corcoran Gallery 
J. B. Speed An Mu* 

Dallas Museum of F. 

•w Museum 
L.A. County Museur 
Palace of Leg. Honor 


Julius Garlinckol 

NYiman-M arcus 
Daniels & Fisher 
I. Magnin 
I. Magnin 


Finally the exhibition will travel under the sponsorship of 
the U.S. Information Agency across the world to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Victoria in Melbourne. There against the 
background of the Olympics the exhibition will express the 
timeless beauty of sport as artists have captured it through 
the centuries and as Sports Illustrated records it 
throughout the year in Sport in Art. 



Illustrated: Mighty American Flyer 4-6-4 "Hudson" 
NEW FOR '551 American Flyer No. 5510T 
"Mountaineer" freight. Complete with smoke, 
choo-choo sound effects, Pull-Mor Power, track, 
transformer . . . only $29.95 * 

•Slightly higher Denver and West 

Only Gilbert 

AMERICAN 

FLYER 

has true railroading realism! 

Nothing equals the excitement of model 
railroading — American Flyer style! 
Mighty steam locos flash along the 
straightaway, whistling, puffing glowing 
smoke . . . sleek Diesel streamliners pull 
long passenger limiteds. American Flyer 
is more fun because every train is a scale 
model of the real thing. Sets from 
$ 1 9.95,* including track and transformer. 


Only AMERICAN FLYER has 
all these realistic features! 



See Brand-New-for-’55 American Flyer Trains 
at your dealer's today! Made by A. C Gilbert, 
manufacturers of famous Erector Sets. 


Send for this 

DOUBLE-VALUE OFFER! 

192-page book: _ * 

Ho iv to Build A, “oo.! 1 
and Operate a 
Model Rail- 
road. 

Brand new full-color ~ 

American Flyer cata- 
log. Shows every train, 
all accessories. 44 
pages of action and fun. 

Both only 25c— write today 

(or catalog, only 10c) 

Gilbert Hall of Science, Dept. 32 
Erector Square, New Haven 6, Conn. 

□ I enclose 25c. Rush both big train books. 

□ I enclose 10c. Send catalog only. 
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G. K. (JOE) GUENNEL 


JIMMY JEMAIL'S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 

In Europe a soccer match 
may draw more than 
100,000 people but the 
game has relatively few 
fans in the U.S. Why? 


Indiana University 
Soccer Coach 


“Soccer has to com- 
pete with big-time 
sports. It offers neither 
| money nor glory, so 
I incentive is lacking. 
1 As long as there is no 
college soccer, there’ll be no high school soc- 
cer. There are few first-rate players; so 
play is inferior. The game needs more scor- 
ing, more action for popular appeal.” 



BOB HENNESSY 

University of 
Pennsylvania 
Soccer Captain 


‘‘Football, baseball 
and basketball have 
had a strong hold on 
Americans for many 
years. Soccer has been 
regarded as a foreign 
game. Actually, it is international. The cur- 
rent U.S. trend is to accept soccer at school 
level. As more schools and colleges play, 
it will become popular.” 



MIDSHIPMAN JAMES F. PITNEY 

U.S. Naval Academy 
Soccer Captain 


“American boys grow 
up playing baseball 
and football. They sel- 
dom hear of soccer un- 
til high school days. 
Then a lack of compe- 
tent. coaching breeds disinterest. This, 
along with sportswriters’ lack of knowl- 
edge of the game, has kept soccer out of 
the public eye.” 



FRED J. PRIODLE 

Stanford University 
Soccer Coach 


“Soccer has sustained 
action with few or no 
delays. Its play pat- 
terns are simple and 
understandable, but 
it is a foreign game 
with basic skills different from most sports. 
It competes with football and, outside of 
localities where it’s played, little effort has 
been expended in its promotion.” 



AUGOSTO COSTA 

Purdue University 
Soccer Captain 


“Soccer is an old for- 
eign game. Football is 
truly American. They 
are played in the same 
season, so football pre- 
dominates. In addi- 
tion there is a lack of soccer education and 
publicity, as there is a lack of qualified 
coaches to teach soccer properly in the 
grade, junior high and high schools.” 



NELSON S. WALKE 

Brooklyn College 
President 

Intercollegiate Soccer 
Assn. 

“Soccer has to com- 
pete with traditional 
American sports. At 
I one time only Spring- 
field College included 
1 soccer in its teacher- 
training program. Thus there was a lack of 
coaches. Today many schools teach soccer 
to students majoring in physical educa- 
tion. It’s becoming more popular.” 



HANK DeVINCENT 



“One, it is not a na- 
tional sport. Two, it 
is little publicized and 
is comparatively un- 
known to the public. 
Three, there is no soc- 
cer emphasis among children to get them to 
play the game. Four, diversification of 
sports in the U.S., due to seasonal weather, 
leads most athletes to other games.” 


BOB DIGRAZIA 



“Because of lack of 
publicity. People like 
it, but baseball and 
football attract the 
big crowds. Americans 
are not familiar with 
soccer at an early age. When a boy is ready 
for sports competition, he is more interest- 
ed in baseball, football and other sports he 
knew about in formative years.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





TERRY SPRINGTHORPE 

Captain, New York 
Americans 


"There is no backing 
from the press. Public- 
ity would build stars 
and develop public in- 
terest. Professionals 
abroad live on their 
wages. Here they can’t. Higher pay would 
encourage players and coaches to come from 
Europe. People with money could give soc- 
cer the boost it needs.” 



JACK FLAMHAFT 




President, Americ. 
Soccer League 


"Soccer suffers from an 
unsympathetic press. 
— zr' Games are grudgingly 

.. covered. Y et it can stir 

its fans to a ‘murder 
and arson’ frenzy. In 
Uruguay fans burned down the stadium 
when their team lost. A sport that draws 
199,000 to a world series match (Brazil, 
1950) must present a thrilling spectacle." 


ROY A. STAMBAUGH 



“Soccer is gaining fast 
in the U.S. Since 1950 
the number of collegi- 
ate teams in Ohio has 
increased from two to 
perhaps a dozen. How- 
ever, its growth is seriously hindered by the 
lack of publicity and by the failure of 
schools to introduce the game through phys- 
ical education and athletics.” 


NEXT WEEK: 

Which make the best officers, 
those who finish near the 
top of their college classes, 
or athletes? 



If there is someone on whom you want to make 
a remarkable impression give him the remarkable 
POLAROID’ Land CAMERA ...the only camera in 
the world that produces a finished print in 60 seconds. 




LANVIN 

Perfume — Purse Size $3. 'A ounce $12.50, 1 ounce $23.50. plus tax 
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MOW 


OR NO SNOW 


You'll have more fun with a 


Flexy Racer 



famous sled on wheels featuring 


2-WHEEL BRAKES — sure-grip, built right 
into steering bar 


SAFETY BUMPER — rugged spring steel for 

CENTER-MATIC STEERING— automatically 
returns wheels to center 



featuring. . . 


NEW COLOR HARMONY 
Two-tone like the newest cars. Natural deck 
that contrasts beautifully with gleaming red 
or black side rails and runners. 


NEW AIR FLOW DECK AND RAILS 
A graceful, speedy-looking racer that seems 
to be flying — even when standing still. 

NEW CHROME-PLATED BUMPER 

Chrome over sturdy steel adds the "finishing 

touch" to the all-new Flexible Flyer. 

EXCLUSIVE SUPER STEERING 

Double the steering range of ordinary sleds 

— double steering pleosure. 


SAFETY PLEDGE: Get your Flexible Flyer Sofety 
Pledge, plus 3-color Flying Eagle Emblem in 
"SCOTCHIITE" reflecio tope (glows doy and 
night)— plus Club Membership Cord. Send lie in 

S. L. ALLEN A CO., Inc. 

433 Glenwood Ave., Philo. 40, Pa. 




'aty T 

T «. . 




€ 

TIP FROM THE TOP 



Particularly for 
the average golfer 


from willie hunter, Riviera Country Club, Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Many golfers make the sand trap shot more difficult than it has to be. 
This is because they were taught that the only way to come out of a 
trap is with an explosion shot, a rather unnatural stroke for the be- 
ginner since the club head has to strike the sand behind the ball and 
does not strike the ball itself. 

There are a number of occasions when the lie of the ball and the 
lay of the land make playing an explosion shot unnecessary and even 
unwise. Whenever the bank of the trap is low and there is enough putt- 
ing surface between the trap and the hole, a golfer would be more sen- 
sible to play a variation on a chip shot — with the club head contacting 
the ball cleanly and lofting it onto the green. Allow for some roll. 

A chip from the sand is played the same as a chip from any other 
lie, with two modifications. First, you grip the club low on the shaft, 
as far down as the bottom of the leather if this is comfortable. Sec- 
ondly, glue your eyes on the left half of the ball rather than on the 
right half as you do on ordinary shots. This enables you to deliver 
a clean, descending blow, and that is the essence of all chip shots. 


-339 et 



Chipping from a trap, Willie Hunter plays 
the ball just inside his right foot and keeps 
his eye glued on the left side of the ball 



NEXT WEEK: CHUCK CONGDON ON THE COORDINATED SWING 
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^ETo it yourself... 




enjoy life with. 
MILLER HIGH 


LIFE ! 


There’s only one sure way to discover the 
distinctive goodness of Miller High Life . . . 
and that’s to do it yourself! 

The very next time you buy beer, try 
Miller High Life. Give this superb, 
refreshing beer your own personal taste- 
test, and you’ll agree . . . there’s nothing like 
enjoying life with Miller High Life! 


The National Champion of Quality 


QMiller Brewing Company • Milwaukee, WIs. 


BREWED AND BOTTLED BY THE 
MILLER BREWING COMPANY 
ONLY . . . AND ONLY IN 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 




Distinctive styles and patterns make sports shirts objects of art this sea- 
son, and these three handsome Coopers Sports Shirts are masterpieces! All 
three are color-fast and washable. And because they’re Coopers, of course 
they’re tailored perfectly. At your Coopers dealer now, from $5 to $7.50. 



mconsin, maker* of famous Jockey / f brand underwear 


Cooper's, Incorporated. Kenosha. Wi 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

FOOTBALL FILLS THE AIR WITH FOOTBALL • HUNTING YARNS, MIDSEASON 
CROP • DON CAMPBELL AND THE BLUEBIRD IN SAHARALAND • HORSEMEAT 
MARKET CHEATED BY A HORSE • O’MALLEY CONTEMPLATES HIS DOME 


THE FALL DENOMINATOR 

As usual last Saturday the big sil- 
ver airliners spun their transconti- 
nental webs across the U.S.— and as 
usual the intercoms broke into occa- 
sional cracklings of pilot-to-passenger 
talk. Dull talk at first about altitude, 
air speed and weather conditions ahead, 
but with exciting climaxes like this: 

“UCLA is leading Southern Cal 7-0 
at the end of the first quarter. . . . Ohio 
State still leads Michigan 3-0, going 
into the final period. . . . We have now 
picked up a final score on the Harvard- 
Yale game: Yale 21, Harvard 7.” 

The same kind of information was 
buzzing out to drivers on U.S. high- 
ways and to ships at sea, instantly to 
become American conversation. For 
last Saturday was part of that season, 
from September to Thanksgiving or 
so, when Democrats and Republicans, 
highbrows and lowbrows, possibly even 
stray Guelphs and Ghibellines, find a 
common denominator, if not common 
agreement, in the football season. 

This one had now worked its way 
from shirt-sleeves to earmuffs, and in 
its natural course had proved or dis- 
proved hundreds of fascinating Sep- 
tember propositions. 

Herman Hickman, whose now-cele- 
brated hunches last year were 162 
right, 62 wrong, 9 ties, after this fateful 
Saturday, stood at 180 right, 61 wrong, 
9 ties at the same moment this year. 

It had been a season when any good 
team (accent on the good; could ap- 
parently beat any other on a given 
day. For exampie, Michigan beat 
Michigan State which beat Illinois 
which beat Michigan. Mississippi beat 
LSU which beat Kentucky which beat 
Mississippi. Only two major teams— 
Oklahoma and Maryland— were left 
undefeated, and one of those would 


pretty certainly beat the other in the 
Orange Bowl. 

Each section had its great team, 
some more than one: UCLA on the 
Pacific Coast; Ohio State and Michi- 
gan State and Notre Dame in the 
Midwest; Oklahoma and TCU and 
Texas A&M in the Southwest; Mary- 
land, Georgia Tech and Auburn in the 
South. Navy emerged as the best of a 
wobbly crop in the un-deemphasized 
East, and Princeton stood out among 
the Ivy Leaguers, who were playing 
the game for fun, although an occa- 
sional bare knuckle was still visible. 

Some of the stars (all praise to the 
modern university publicity depart- 
ment) were super stars. The mere men- 
tion of a select few leaves one conscious 
of omission. But how is it possible not 
to talk about Hopalong Cassady of 
Ohio State and Ron Beagle of Navy 
and Jim Swink of Texas Christian; 


Wes Santee, who has done everything but 
run a four-minute mile, was given a chance 
to do just that - and go after the Olympic 
1,500-meter crown as well — when his three- 
week-old suspension, for accepting exces- 
sive expense money last spring in three Cal- 
ifornia meets, was lifted by the AAU. 

Phog Allen, never at a loss for words in 38 
years of coaching Kansas basketball teams, 
was stopped by a 7-foot freshman named 
Wilt (The Stilt) Chamberlain. Along with 
14,000 fans, Allen watched his 19-year-old 
phenomenon score 42 points and lead the 
Kansas freshmen to an 81-71 victory over 
the Kansas varsity. Said Allen finally, 
“He’s just like putting hot grease on let- 
tuce. He makes you wilt.” 

Le Mans’ famed 24-hour race, its future 
threatened by the death of some 80 persons 
there this year, is back on the 1956 program 
— but not the same big 170-mph Mercedes- 
Benzes, Jaguars and Ferraris. The French 


Paul Hornung of Notre Dame and 
Tommy McDonald of Oklahoma; 
Maryland’s terrific twosome, Ed Ver- 
eb and Bob Pellegrini, or the pair of 
dazzling tailbacks from UCLA, Ron- 
nie Knox and Sam Brown? And to 
mention Ronnie again, how could it 
go unrecorded that, whereas the fates 
let his now famous stepfather Harvey 
off unscathed, he (Ronnie) wound up 
with a broken leg? 

The surprise team of the year was 
Coach Bear Bryant’s almost unbeliev- 
able bunch of sophomores at Texas 
A&M, who came up two years ahead 
of schedule to dominate the Southwest 
Conference. Or maybe Michigan State, 
which handed Notre Dame its only 
loss and earned a Rose Bowl bid by 
finishing second in the strongest con- 
ference in the land. 

The big play? It was made by a 
continued on next page 


have decided on a cylinder-displacement 
limit of 2,500 cc (roughly that of a produc- 
tion Austin-Healey) on all prototype mod- 
els as part of a new safety program. 

New York State’s 1955 racing season came 
to an end last week at both fiat racing 
and harness tracks and all that was left 
were some big round figures: 9,582,236 bet- 
tors poured enough money into the pari- 
mutuels for the state to emerge with a tax 
share of $63 million. The biggest factor in 
a multi-million-dollar increase since pari- 
mutuel betting was legalized 15 years ago: 
attendance at the trotting tracks was up 
from 126,239 in 1940 to more than 5 million 
this year. 

Five football teams were all set for a big 
day on Jan. 2: Oklahoma and Maryland 
(Orange Bowl), UCLA and Michigan State 
(Rose Bowl), TCU (Cotton Bowl). Sugar 
and Cotton Bowl officials expect to com- 
plete the lineup after this week’s games. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT'S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 13 

sophomore named Frank Riepl, from 
oft-beaten Pennsylvania, who ran back 
108 yards with the opening kickoff to 
put Penn ahead of mighty Notre Dame 
—temporarily. Or perhaps it was the 
field goal kicked by UCLA’s Jim Deck- 
er in the last 18 seconds of play to beat 
Washington 19-17. Or maybe it was 
not one play at all but three all in 
the last four minutes and each good 
for a touchdown, as Texas A&M came 
from behind to beat Rice 20-12. 

Winning was still pretty important. 
Hung in effigy because their teams had 
disappointing seasons were Pappy Wal- 
dorf of California, Jess Hill of Southern 
Cal and A1 Kircher of Washington 
State. Also hanged by the figurative 
neck until figuratively dead was a 
sportswriter named Jack Murphy, who 
dared to defend them. Down in the 
Southwest no one proposed a necktie 
party for Coach Ed Price of Texas, 
but he still had his troubles. Football- 
mad alumni were so indignant when 
the Longhorns lost four of their first 
five games they organized a move to 
fire Price at year’s end — and then were 
furious when he won his next three to 
foil their plans. 

More and more players accepted the 
new look— plastic face masks— and 
thus became the nearest thing to 
knights in full armor since the Middle 
Ages. As for the rules, coaches appeared 
so pleased that no one even talked of 
a major change. 

Attendance was on the upswing— 
except possibly in the rain-and-snow- 
spattered East. Michigan consistently 
played before crowds of better than 
90,000 and ended its season before an 
alltime record Ann Arbor crowd of 
97,369. On the same day, UCLA and 
Southern California played to 95,878 
in Los Angeles’ Memorial Coliseum. 
Although more than 100,000 tickets 
had been sold, it was the scalpers who 
got scalped when thousands stayed 
home to watch the game free on TV. 

It isn’t over yet. Next Saturday 
more than 100,000— the year’s biggest 
crowd— will watch Army meet Navy 
for the 56th time ( see page 21 ). 

Unless you have your ticket, you 
better get settled beside your TV set 
or your radio. Or, loftier still, get an 
airplane and consult your fly boy. 

HUNTING BULLETINS 

T HE deer season is on, and here- 
with are early bulletins from sev- 
eral fronts: 

The paramedics of the 49th Air Res- 


cue Squadron at Selfridge Air Force 
Base in Michigan are accustomed, 
every year, to make a practice jump 
into heavily wooded country. The 
jumpers deliberately land in trees and 
then cut their way to the ground as 
part of their realistic training. This 
month, with the approval of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Huron 
National Forest near Mio, Mich, was 
selected for the maneuvers. Forest rang- 
ers and state police were alerted, and 
the paramedics took off for the jump 
area. They were scarcely airborne when 
a state trooper had a sudden, horrible 



thought: Wouldn’t paramedics crash- 
ing through tree branches sound exact- 
ly like 10-point bucks breaking through 
underbrush? And, with deer hunters 
swarming through the forest, wouldn’t 
there be some of the trigger-happy who 
would shoot first and look later? 

A frantic phone call was put through 
to Selfridge Air Base and relayed to the 
paramedics’ plane just in time for the 
jump to be called off. The paramedics 
were saved, but before the day was 
over, Michigan deer hunters had none- 
theless killed one of their fellow hunt- 
ers, wounded seven others. 

In Vermont, meanwhile, Earl San- 
borin, 38, of Springfield refused to pass 
up the season’s opening despite a bro- 
ken leg. He went hunting with his 
father, who placed him comfortably in 
a rocking chair at the edge of a field. As 
Sanborin rocked himself and his father 
went looking for deer, a buck came 
out into the field. Sanborin stopped 
rocking and brought down the buck. 
Then lie used the ejected shell as a 
whistle to summon his father. 

Final bulletin: in Manitow'oc, Wis., 
Hunter Melvin 0. Beminger held up a 
big bird and called out to a passing 
stranger: ‘‘How do you like the snow 
goose I got?” 

The stranger, a game warden, fined 
Berninger $25 for shooting a swan. 


DOOR OIL GORY MAYOR 

Odor oil gory mayor, shay ant washy 
oyster bay, 

Ant washy oyster bay, 

Ant washy oyster bay! 

Odor oil gory mayor, shay ant washy 
oyster bay 

Money lung yarcs a gore! 

-H. L. Chace 


BLUEBIRD IN THE NEW WORLD 

L ike Mead, Nevada made a glisten- 
t ing stage for Donald Campbell’s 
assault on his own world water-speed 
record. It also furnished fascinating 
contrasts with his summertime at- 
tempts in the English Lake Country. 

When Campbell hit his record 202.3 
mph last July, he did it in the rural 
privacy of England’s Lake Ullswater. 
His laboratory was a converted hangar. 
His sponsors were almost nonexistent 
— a fact which Campbell noted with 
some acerbity: and he had to take an 
alarmingly large bite from family re- 
sources to get the boat in the water. 

This time it was different. When 
Donald announced he was looking for 
smoother water to try to go even fast- 
er, American sponsors rose like trout. 
The Mobiloil people were proud and 
happy to help back the attempt if he 
would let their engineers poke at Blue- 
bird from time to time. And the Sahara 
Hotel in Las Vegas— which at other 
times has pulled customers by dis- 
playing Marlene Dietrich in a trans- 
parent evening dress— thought Blue- 
bird would look fine in the hotel lobby, 
especially if it set a new record. 

Campbell and Bluebird went to Ne- 
vada. The first try at a new mark Oc- 
tober 16 was observed by pleasure boats 
and a national TV audience. The pleas- 
ure boats stirred up the lake so much 
that Bluebird sank while being towed, 
with the record unassaulted and the 
TV audience unrewarded. 

Raised and refurbished. Bluebird 
made a series of warmup runs and by 
November 16 was again ready to go. 

Campbell was up at 4 a.m. The 
weather, which had been blustery for 
three days, was perfect. Crew Chief 
Leo Villa, after a final check, pro- 
nounced the boat perfect. The appara- 
tus used to time the run. however, was 
less than perfect. Someone had stolen 
several thousand feet of the special 
timing cable. The situation was re- 
trieved by forest rangers, who rode to 
the rescue with telephone cable. 

At 10 a.m. Campbell judged the 
moment just right. He ran to the boat 
shouting, “Let’s go! Let’s go!” And off 
he went down the course, with the roar 
of his jet engine echoing off the Ne- 
vada hills, the big Bluebird up and 
skimming on her tiny planing surfaces. 

At the end of the first run Campbell 
barked crisply into his radiophone: 
“About 235!” His guess was 4.5 mph 
short of his actual speed. On the 
required return run the wind began 
to blow, and Bluebird smashed into 
a long swell. 
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“I bounced around like a cockle- 
shell,” he said. ‘‘If one had not been 
wearing a harness one would have been 
thrown through the canopy.” 

The return was clocked at 193.1 mph. 
Average time for both runs: 216.2 
mph, another new world record. Shut- 
ting off the power, Campbell paddled 
his two-ton jet boat ashore. 

“That’s enough for the time being,” 
he said. “We’ve learned everything we 
wanted to know. We knew the boat 
would go a lot faster. There’ll be no 
more immediate runs.” 

Then Campbell was hoisted onto 
the shoulders of admirers and carried 
off in the direction of a victory party 
at the Sahara, where he was presented 
with a cake 3 feet tall and a life mem- 
bership in the Las Vegas Chamber of 
Commerce. Bluebird, in her turn, was 
hoisted onto a truck and carted into 
the lobby. A sign over the Sahara now 
reads: HOME OF DONALD CAMP- 
BELL AND THE BLUEBIRD. 

THE BUTCHER'S HORSE 

T N' France, it must be understood, the 

horsemeat is highly regarded. It is 
cheaper than the best cuts of beef, and, 
moreover, many Frenchmen consider 
it to be superior in taste and texture. 
Thus, it follows that the dealer in 
horsemeat is a citizen of substance, re- 
spected and honored in his community. 

Such is Monsieur Marius Auteroche, 
purchasing agent of an abattoir in the 
town of Arcueil (pop. 16,000), which 
lies just south of Paris. A barrel-shaped 
little man of 52, dressed in his blue 
trousers, yellow turtle-neck sweater, 
blue smock and blue fedora. Monsieur 
Auteroche may be seen any day in- 
specting the beasts that are brought to 
him, appraising them with an expert 
eye, rapidly calculating the price that 
may be paid for them and still insure 
a profit on the butchered and dressed 
meat. But if one looks at Monsieur 
Auteroche and sees only the buyer of 
horsemeat, he does not see all. For, as 
anyone in Arcueil will attest. Monsieur 
Auteroche is a connoisseur of horses 
that are bred to run and jump and trot. 
Indeed, he himself was a driver of trot- 
ters for a while after World War II, 
winning a dozen races and the nick- 
name of “Little Giant” from thesports- 
writers. So it will be evident that when 
Monsieur Auteroche looks at a horse 
brought to the abattoir, he sees more, 
sometimes, than hamburger. More than 
once he has spotted a thoroughbred still 
able to run again. 

For instance, there was this certain 
horse named Fanfaron IV. Only 18 


months old, Fanfaron was a member of 
a stable whose owner suddenly became 
disgusted with its inability to win races. 
“Sell off the older ones,” he cried. 
"Let the younger ones be butchered for 
meal!” Thus it happened that one day, 
little more than a year ago, Fanfaron 
joined the procession that paraded be- 
fore Monsieur Auteroche. 

But what a parade for Fanfaron! 
Such a kicking and screaming and buck- 
ing and snorting and the lashing out 
with a hoof that nearly brained a poor 
butcher, respected citizen of France 
though he was! Other butchers rushed 
to help, but before they could attack 
Fanfaron the voice of Monsieur Aute- 
roche was heard loud and clear: "Atten- 
dez! Such spirit is not. for hamburger! 
Nor yet for meat loaf! I take this one 
for myself! This one I shall race!” 

Monsieur Auteroche was as good as 
his word. He sent Fanfaron to a stable 
near Chantilly and put him into train- 
ing as a steeplechaser. Last April, Fan- 
faron’s big test came. He was entered 
in Prix des Landes at Enghein. How 
did he run? As from a butcher, gallop- 
ing (some say looking back fearfully 
over his shoulder) to an easy victory. 
Monsieur Auteroche entered him again 


and again, and in eight starts Fanfaron 
won four times, placed second twice, 
won a total of 4 million francs. The 
newspaper headlines screamed: fan- 
faron DOMINATES FIELD, FANFARON 
LOOKS STRONG CONTENDER, and Soon 
Fanfaron became a national favorite, 
especially delighted his fans by win- 
ning a flat race at Longchamp, a thing 
most unusual for a horse trained to 
jump. More recently, Fanfaron won at 
the Auteuil track in Paris, the purse 
amounting to 1.5 million francs, which 
is not hay, nor yet hamburger. 

"He will win many times more,” said 
Monsieur Auteroche the other day as 
he stood in the courtyard of the abat- 
toir, dressed as usual in his blue smock 
and blue fedora and watching the pa- 
rade of the old and tired horses without 
the strength to kick and snort and 
win a reprieve like Fanfaron. 

As for Fanfaron, he was taking no 
chances. Last Sunday afternoon he was 
entered in the Prix Georges Brinquant 
at the Auteuil track in Paris. And, as 
usual, one would have thought the 
butchers were after him. He won by 
2L> lengths, bringing Monsieur Aute- 
roche another 2 million francs. 

continued on next page 
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continued from page 15 

DODGERS’ DOME (CONT.) 

T he day could scarcely have been 
better for the purpose. Outside, the 
snow fell thickly on Princeton’s Palmer 
Stadium and ushers carried snow shov- 
els to clear seats for early arrivals at 
the Princeton-Dartmouth game. But 
inside the laboratory of the School of 
Architecture, the men were snug and 
warm as they inspected a model of 
a new kind of stadium that might 
put sports events (specifically the ball 
games of the Brooklyn Dodgers) be- 
yond the reach of the worst of weather. 

The men in the laboratory included 
R. Buckminster Fuller, distinguished 
designer of geodesic, igloo-like struc- 
tures and a visiting professor at Prince- 
ton and other universities, and Walter 
O’Malley, president of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, who, months ago, had pro- 
posed that Mr. Fuller design a domed 
stadium that would be practical for 
baseball. Mr. Fuller not only agreed, 
but invited the graduate students of 
architecture at Princeton to construct 
a model from his plans. 

Now the big moment was at hand. 
Mr. O’Malley had driven down from 
Brooklyn in his big black Buick and 
was getting his first look at the handi- 
work of the students and Mr. Fuller. 
As Mr. Fuller watched anxiously, Mr. 
O’Malley peered through the open 
spaces of the model where dome and 
grandstand meet. He looked down 
on the playing field painted within 
the model (see page SO). Finally, Mr. 
O’Malley turned and pointed to the 
snow outside. “Could we have a better 
day to prove the point?” he asked. 
Then he looked at Mr. Fuller. “Bucky,” 
he said, “this is just great. I'm just 
thrilled with it. I’m absolutely de- 
lighted. Let’s slip off our coats.” 

Everybody took off his coat and Mr. 
O’Malley walked to a table and sat 
down. The others followed: Mr. Fuller; 
Arthur' (Red) Patterson, Mr. O’Mal- 
ley’s public relations man; Robert W. 
McLaughlin, director of the School of 
Architecture; Professor Jean Labatut 
and Billy Kleinsasser, one of the grad- 
uate students. 

Mr. O’Malley put a fresh cigar in a 
fresh paper holder and began to speak: 

"Let’s look at some practical con- 
siderations. The average ball club will 
lose $200,000 a year because of weather 
—attendance reduced and games post- 
poned. An average of $20,000 will be 
spent for nylon field covering. A crew 
of 21 men will be employed to take up 
the field cover and put it back on. It 


will cost 50<i a year to paint each seat 
in the conventional ball park. Now the 
advantages of Mr. Fuller’s design are 
numerous — no revenue lost because of 
weather, no field protection necessary. 
The seats would not have to be paint- 
ed or repaired so frequently, and we 
might even have theater-type seats. 
The lighting for night games would be 
better since it would be directed up 
toward the dome and not down into 
the eyes of players and spectators. 
There would be no shadows of trusses 
on the playing field.” 

Mr. Fuller spoke up: 

“There would be no shadows of any 
kind, Walter; and another thing, the 
burning effect of the sun would be 
eliminated by the translucent dome 
and yet spectators would be able to 
get a tan— without the burn. The 
grass would grow greener, too; that 
has been proved.” 

Mr. O’Malley nodded. “That’s an 
important point, Bucky. As I see it, 
your design would create a sort of 
greenhouse atmosphere with the blue 
skies visible through the openings at 
the back of the stands. That’s extreme- 
ly important psychologically because 
baseball is traditionally an outdoor 
game. Bucky, wh'at seating capacity 
does your model suggest?” 

“Walter,” said Bucky, “we thought 
of 100,000.” 

Mr. O’Malley shook his head. “I 
think 52,000 would be more practical, 
Bucky.” 


Mr. Fuller nodded: “It could be 
52,000 just as easily.” 

Mr. O’Malley looked at his cigar. 

“Oh,” he said, “the advantages are 
endless. No posts or pillars anywhere. 
Every seat would have an unobstructed 
view. Well, now. Where do we go from 
here? Can we purchase the land we 
need for a stadium? Well, the City of 
New York has appropriated $100,000 
for a study of the Flatbush and Atlan- 
tic Avenue area in Brooklyn. Perhaps, 
in the solving of many problems that 
must be solved in that area, perhaps 
as an incident in the rehabilitation of 
that area, some land will be made 
available for purchase by the Brooklyn 
Dodgers. In the meantime, I could not 
be more pleased with what has been 
accomplished by Mr. Fuller and the 
students here at Princeton. When we 
build our stadium, I surely hope it will 
be an enclosed stadium, and the Fuller 
dome seems to me to be practical and 
economical.” 

“This stadium would be tremendous 
from the air,” said Mr. Patterson. “It 
would be a landmark of New York.” 

Mr. O'Malley nodded and tossed 
away his cigar. 

“It would be big enough to enclose 
St. Peter’s in Rome,” he said, looking 
around at the others. Then, raising his 
voice as if he hoped the politicians 
could hear him at Borough Hall in 
Brooklyn, he solemnly declared: 

“It would be one of the wonders of 
the world.” 


SPECTACLE 


SPIRIT OF WEST POINT 

Cadets of the U.S. Military Academy lead disciplined 
ascetic lives of study and drill but football gives release 

The big sports season at West Point is autumn, when the Army foot- 
ball team dominates the rocky, hilly campus overlooking the deep- 
flowing Hudson River and points its way, Saturday after Saturday, to 
the culminating game with Navy. Friday night mess hall rallies (oppo- 
site page), with impromptu high jinks — such as lifting a waiter on a 
table high above the diners — rock the huge room with cheers for the 
team, for stars like Don Holleder and for Red Blaik, observing his 30th 
year as a coach, his 22nd at the Academy. Looking down on this scene 
are the grim military figures of Napoleon, who perhaps would not un- 
derstand, and the Duke of Wellington, who much appreciated the play- 
ing fields of Eton. For more pictures of Army cadets and players at 
West Point and a preview of the Army-Navy game, see following pages. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MEEK 
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Army first string, led by Quarterback Holleder (16), hustles into action at West Point’s Michie Stadium after 
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rest and new orders from Coach Earl Blaik (brown fedora) as Cadets and Academy band prepare a cheei 








PREVIEW 


ARMY vs. NAVY 


More than 90,000 fans will pay more than half a million dollars (o see (he 
56th meeting of the nation’s future brass and braid. On the following pages 
by Alfred wright Herman Hickman analyzes the team and SI presents its scouting report 


E ach year when the Army and Navy football teams 
meet in Philadelphia on the Saturday after Thanks- 
giving, the game becomes a kind of synthesis of the rivalry, 
emotion and drama of all the big games across the country. 
People who would never raise a hackle over such contests 
as Ohio State-Michigan (see page U8) or Yale-Harvard or 
Stanford-California run as high a temperature over the 
Army-Navy game as the plebes themselves. 

The excitement and thrills and pageantry of the annual 
service spectacle are particularly infectious because of the 
contagious enthusiasm of the 2,400 members of the Corps 
of Cadets in their well-tailored gray habits, and the 3,600 
members of the blue-coated Brigade of Midshipmen, among 
the very few men in the U.S. Navy who can march proper- 
ly. On this one day of the year all cadets and all midship- 
men are equals— no hazing, none of that “What does a 
plebe rank, Mr. Dumbjohn?”— and they react with the 
finest college singing and cheering to be 
heard anywhere. To the cadet or mid- 
shipman grouped in anonymous sym- 
metry in the stands, the victory or de- 
feat is as much of a personal crisis as it 
is for his companions on the field. Nat- 
urally the alumni in the stands (and in 
Korea and Germany and Alaska and 
the other outlands where the game is 
broadcast by Armed Forces Radio) re- 
call and feel this emotion, but scarcely 
more than the uncountable tens of mil- 
lions who hang over their radio and 
TV sets that afternoon. 

It hasn’t always been so. The Army- 
Navy game has had some hard sledding 
through the decades. It started as a 
rather informal naval invasion of West 
Point, via the Hudson River, one fall 
day in 1890, but within four years the 
contest had grown so villainously rough 
that the academies called a five-year re- 
cess. They resumed playing each other 
in 1899, and the game grew steadily in 
prestige and quality until 1928. That 
year and the next, following a long 


string of reversals, Navy refused to play Army because the 
latter insisted on using players who had had previous col- 
legiate experience. The Cadets, then one of the truly for- 
midable football powers in the country, employed such 
former college stars as Light Horse Harry Wilson and 
Chris Cagle, and the Midshipmen complained that they 
couldn’t compete. 

This ruckus was straightened out in 1930, and since 
then the series has progressed without interruption. It 
has constantly sought new and enlarged staging grounds 
on neutral territory to accommodate the insatiable de- 
mand for tickets— first, Franklin Field in Philadelphia, 
then the Polo Grounds in New York, once the mammoth 
Soldier Field in Chicago, several times Yankee Stadium 
and finally, almost always since 1936, the 102,000-capacity 
Municipal Stadium in Philadelphia. This year Army, 
the host team, could have sold out the stadium three times. 

Commercially, the game is a bonanza 
for the two academies. They will split 
the $540,000 in gate receipts (at $6 a 
seat) and the additional $125,000 for 
the TV and radio rights. The conces- 
sionaire, whose 600 vendors will hawk 

150.000 hot dogs, 100,000 cups of cof- 
fee and 100,000 hot chocolates, 20,000 
candy bars, 25,000 bags of peanuts, 

20.000 pennants and badges, 10,000 
corsages and 50,000 rain capes, adds 
another $40,000 to the kitty. Each 
academy can expect to clear about 
$300,000 for this one game, and it is 
this profit which relieves the taxpayer 
from supporting the athletic programs 
at the two institutions. In another 
three years the Air Force Academy will 
make a triangle of the service rivalry 
and some day add its own great names 
to the playing roster to go with those 
of James Van Fleet, William Halsey, 
Jonas Ingram and the rest. 

For Hickman's analysis, turn the page 
For scouting reports, see page 24 


FACTS & FIGURES 

event — The 56th meeting since 1890 

between the U.S. Military Academy and 

the U.S. Naval Academy 

place — Municipal Stad., Philadelphia 

time— Saturday, November 26, 1:30 

attendance — 102,000; all tickets are 

gone 

radio— Mutual, 1:15 p.m. 
television— NBC (color), 1:15 p.m. 
series record— Army 28 wins; Navy 23 
wins; 4 ties 

records— Army 5-3-0; Navy 6-1-1 
19S4 score— Navy 27, Army 20 
opposing coaches— Colonel Earl Blaik 
(Army' in 15th year at West Point; 
Eddie Erdelatz (Navy) in sixth year at 
Annapolis 

opposing captains — Patrick N. Uebel 
(Army , fullback, from Bellevue, Ky.; 
John T. Hopkins (Navy), tackle, from 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


afternoon mist falls on west point as army team practices 
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DRAWINGS BY ROBERT RIGER 


HICKMAN ON ARMY: THE GAME THEY WANT 


army had one of its very finest foot- 
ball teams last year and seemed des- 
tined to be the scourge of the gridiron 
during the 1955 campaign. It was going 
to be a tough job to replace pitching 
Pete Vann at quarterback, but there 
was a plebe named Bob Schwarze com- 
ing on who Coach Earl Blaik felt was a 
fine prospect and an especially brilliant 
passer. Tommy Bell would certainly 
be missed at halfback but Bob Kyasky, 
Joe Cygler, Mike Zeigler, Pete Lash 
and Pat Uebel were returning. Don 
Holleder at end had received national 
recognition, as did Ralph Chesnauskas 
at guard. 

Then Blaik’s troubles began. Plebe 
Schwarze was “found” because of 

THE BELLY series is the bread and 
butter of the Army offense. It can be run 
“inside," with Quarterback Don Holleder 
giving the ball to Fullback Pat Uebel to 
carry through the middle, or “outside,” 
as pictured below. On this particular play 
Holleder fakes handing off to Uebel, then 
pitches wide to Left Half Bob Kyasky. 
Ralph Chesnauskas blocks the linebacker 
(Dick Guest) from his end position, and 
Right Half Pete Lash takes out the Navy 
end, Ron Beagle, to clear Kyasky ’s path. 


academic deficiencies. Zeigler ran into 
disciplinary troubles and was ineligible 
for the first two games. Kyasky had a 
recurrence of an old knee injury and 
Cygler broke his leg. What could con- 
ceivably have been a great Army year 
faded fast, and Blaik was forced into 
one of the most challenging experiments 
of his coaching career. He switched 
Holleder to quarterback— a daring but 
absolutely necessary move. 

Early this year it looked as if Blaik 
might have been wrong for once. Hol- 
leder was having trouble handling the 
ball, and his left-handed passes were 
hard but erratic. His short ones were 
often too “heavy” to hold, and unless 
he had plenty of time he had trouble 
finding receivers for his long tosses. 

It wasn’t long before Army oppo- 
nents learned they could gang up on 
the running attack and forget the pass- 
es. In only one game did this formula 
fail to work. Against Colgate, Holleder 
flashed the form Colonel Blaik expected 
of him, completing seven of nine pass- 
es for three touchdowns. But over the 
season Don’s record is only 22 com- 
pletions in 63 attempts. Compare that 


with Army’s rushing yardage of 2,272, 
this despite the fact that the forward 
pass has not offered even a token threat 
so far. It just shows that, with Captain 
Uebel to carry through the middle and 
speedsters like Kyasky, Zeigler and 
Lash on the outside. Army can still 
move the ball, and with speed. (Pic- 
tured below is one of its favorite run- 
ning patterns— the “outside belly,” a 
part of the belly series.) 

Of course, Colonel Blaik’s Great Ex- 
periment was designed primarily for 
use against Navy. Holleder, one of the 
greatest competitors football has ever 
seen, may be a bear at his new position 
in the game that matters. His fine 
mates in the backfield should all be 
ready. And the Army defense, major 
team leader in that department, can be 
counted on to keep Navy under reason- 
able control, with savage gang tackling 
and tight pass defense. Psychologically, 
the outcome favors Army. Colonel 
Blaik probably wants this one more 
than any game since his first victory 
overNavy in 1944. Itcertainly would be 
a personal triumph for him and Don 
Holleder if the Cadets came through. 



KYASKY 



NAVY’S option play, executed brilliantly by Quarterback 
George Welsh, is pictured above. Welsh fakes to Left Half Ned 
Oldham, runs along line toward Army End Ralph Chesnauskas. 
If Chesnauskas goes for the ball, Welsh will pitch out to Halfback 


Chet Burchett, going around end behind Fullback Dick Guest’s 
interference. If he chooses to protect against the pitch-out, Welsh 
will keep the ball and cut through the hole opened by Tackle 
John Hopkins, who paves the way by blocking the Army tackle in. 


ON NAVY: THE KEY IS GEORGE WELSH 


W ere IT NOT for the midseason loss 
to Notre Dame, this Navy team 
would probably be regarded as one of 
the best in the academy’s history. All 
you have to do is look at the statistics 
to find the power of this year’s team: 
fifth in the nation in total offense, 
first in passing, third in total defense. 
On top of that. Quarterback George 
Welsh is a leader in total individual 
offense with 1,163 yards, although he 
missed the Penn game. 

Great as Welsh is— and great is the 
word to describe him — Navy is by no 
means a one-man show. It is blessed 
with a strong forward wall, includ- 
ing Captain John Hopkins, among the 
most rugged and underrated college 
tackles in business this year, and Ron 
Beagle, the left end, who was good 
enough for All-America last year. This 
year he is his old self on defense and 
has even improved as a pass receiver. 


It is no reflection on George Welsh to 
say that his great pass receivers, parti- 
cularly at the ends, have given him a 
decided advantage over his quarter- 
backing brethren around the country. 

As noted, Navy is a fine defensive 
team— not big but scrappy and quick 
—and against passes they are superb. 
Nonetheless, when you think of the 
Middies you think of offense. Theirs is 
one of the most versatile I have seen in 
college ball. The key is Welsh, a little 
5-foot 10-inch 168-pounder. He can do 
anything— fake, pass, run, think. He 
directs the Middie attack with imagina- 
tion and confidence. When he moves 
to right or left on Navy’s bread-and- 
butter option play ( shown in the dia- 
gram above), his split-second intuition 
is uncanny. He shows the defensive 
end the ball, and when the man has 
committed himself, George will either 
step nimbly through the line and be off 


—or pitch out to his halfback. When 
you think j'ou have that one solved 
he’ll pass. With that kind of quarter- 
back you simply can’t cover all the 
possibilities. Colonel Blaik has kept a 
book on him all season and drilled his 
boys on the percentages when Welsh 
starts a play, but you can’t always 
trust the percentages against the likes 
of Welsh. If Navy beats Army he will 
be regarded as the outstanding player 
in Annapolis’ proud history. 

So far Eddie Erdelatz, Navy’s coach, 
has refused to nickname this year’s 
team “Desire,” as he did last year’s. 
However, I have yet to see a Navy 
team lack desire against Army, and I 
don’t expect to next Saturday. After 
all, Erdelatz has a 4-1 record against 
Blaik since reaching Annapolis, and if 
number five is accomplished, happiness 
will reign supreme in Crabtown and on 
all the ships at sea. 

FOR SCOUTING REPORTS. TURN THE PAGE 
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ARMY 


Strong defensively but with weak line 
reserves, the Cadets will be depending 
on backfield power to win the big one 






don holleder 1 6 >, quarterback, 187 pounds. All-America 
end Iasi year, moved to quarterback in spring and has had some 
trouble. But this boy is dangerous. Can throw the long pass, has 
excellent running ability, will gamble. Start worrying when he 
goes back to pass: he may decide to run and go all the way. 
Tremendous defensive player from safety position. 

BOB KYASKY 42 1, left half, 180. Last year as soph was hailed 
as second Glenn Davis but has been hurt most of this season. 
Has blinding speed and great broken-field ability. 

DICK MURTLAND 48), left half, 182. Typical Army back with 
speed, good leg drive. Runs dive play and off tackle very well. 
Not so dangerous as Lash around end. 

pat uebel (34), fullback, 197. Team captain and work horse, 
has played three backfield positions this year. Fast and tough, 
makes off-tackle series go with running, faking. Good blocker. 
Smart pass defender, covers flanker or to wide side. 

vince barta 37 ), fullback, 190. Sophomore. Long strider, 
covers ground fast. Very effective on dive play. 

PETE lash 24 .right half, 170. Best of three good Army right 
halfbacks. Scat back, good speed, team’s best wide runner. Has 
shown weakness on pass defense. 

MIKE ZEIGLER (22), right half, 173. Best pass defender, runs 
well both inside and outside, very good on belly series. 

bob munger 25), right half, 175. Sophomore, likes to play 
football. Is a future great — and good enough right now. Packs 
lots of power off tackle and enough speed to get around end. 


ART JOHNSON 83), left end, 189. Good hands and good speed, 
Army's best pass receiver; Holleder likes to throw long to him. 
Gets down very fast on punts and kickoffs, makes lots of 
tackles. On defense has been particularly strong to outside, 
rushes passer hard. 

LOREN REID (74), left tackle. 198. Another sophomore, took 
over tackle when Chesnauskas went to end. Good prospect, pur- 
sues well but can be run against. 

stan slater 62 1 , left guard, 1 90. Undoubtedly one of coun- 
try’s best sophomore linemen, should develop into alltime Army 
great. Pulls on offense, is good blocker. Backs up line, diagnoses 
plays well, gets big share of tackles. 

ED szvetecz 54 .center, 188. May be All-America in '56. A 
very good center: maneuverable, quick and tough. Blocks well. 
Makes a lot of tackles, has wide range against passes. Middle 
linebacker but plays outside in Oklahoma defense. 

flay goodwin 70), right guard, 196. Has experience and 
agility but can be handled; run at him. Plays over center on 
defense, pulls out to lead interference a lot on offense. 

dick stephenson (65 , right tackle, 185. Unsung hero of 
Army line. Very solid ballplayer, strong on defense. Pulls occa- 
sionally on offense. Handles kickoffs. 

RALPH chesnauskas (63), right end, 195. Played guard 
as sophomore, tackle last year, now doing a good job at end. A 
real football player, all-out all the time. Hard to get around, 
blocks hard, has speed to get down under passes, fair receiver. 
Handles Army conversions, occasionally kicks off. 



georgc welsh 1 1 ), quarterback, 168 pounds. All-America 
candidate, one of nation's leaders in total offense. Played big 
role in victory over Army last year. Very dangerous on roll- 
out pass, runs well if receivers covered. Gambler, uses imagina- 
tion, runs option play to perfection. Not too strong on pass 
defense but comes up fast to make tackle. 

ed oloham 1 27 1 , left half, 177. Fine sophomore back, equally 
good on offense or defense. Has speed, effective in open field, 
hard to bring down. Tackles well, covers on passes. 

dick guest (30), fullback, 180. Was good last year and has 
improved. Hits hard, has strong leg drive, likes to run between 
tackles. Backs up line, plays corner man. 

VINCE MONTO (38), fullback, 203. Not as polished a runner 
as Guest but bigger and stronger. Doesn’t pick holes too well, 
likes to try to run over tacklers. 

CHET BURCHETT (24 1, right half, 162. Not big, but fast and 
tough, can go all the way. Blocks very well on pass plays, also 
good receiver. Tackles hard. Can pass on him. 

ron beagle (SO), left end, 190. All-America last year, looks 
like cinch to repeat. Even better on offense with more maneu- 
verability; great receiver, strong blocker. On defense particular- 
ly tough to inside, covers outside well. 

JOHN HOPKINS 77 ), left tackle, 209. Team captain and one 
of best linemen in country. Has speed, size, agility. Gains against 
his position negligible all season. Very good blocker. Can be 
blocked on quick plays; hard to move out on delays. Jaw injured 
in practice last week but expected to be ready to play. 


vernon dander (63), left guard, 1 90. Was regular last year 
until hurt, has shared position with Mohn this season. Plays 
over center on defense, can be handled. 

bill mohn 1 66 ), left guard, 197. Shares position with Dander, 
has played more since Penn game. Equal ability on defense 
but has shown some offensive weakness. 

WILSON WHITMIRE 58), center, 198. One of country's best 
centers, should have a great duel with Szveteez. Crisp tackier, 
excellent linebacker, diagnoses plays well. Blocks hard. Out- 
standing leader on field. 

tony stremic (61), right guard, 202. Sophomore but a 
regular all season. Tough, hits hard, quick and agile. Linebacker 
on defense, likes contact, likes to tackle. 

pat McCOOL (74), right tackle, 204. Shares job with Royer. 
Big, fast but can be trapped. Lots of yardage made through his 
position this season. Run at him. 

jim royer 71 I, right tackle, 206. Regular last year as soph, 
bothered by injuries this season. Good tackle, very strong, par- 
ticularly tough on plays directly at him. Blocks hard. 

jim owen S3), right end, 202. Good performer on offense: 
catches ball and blocks well. On defense tough to the outside 
but has shown some weakness to inside. Most publicity has 
centered on Beagle but this end is almost as good. 

earle smith( 81), right end, 188. Shares position wi t h Owen ; 
appears to be all right now but has been bothered by injury. Good 
receiver, gets down fast. Protects outside, rushes passer hard. 








splashing ducks, put. up by a passing boat, take to the air 
on Back Bay where enthusiastic Virginia hunters reported sight- 
ing rafts of as many as 10,000 blacks and canvasbacks last week. 


senator robertson, normally a crack shot, misses on a 
pair of ringnecks. As the ducks crossed in front of the blind, Gen- 
eral Everest (whose gun barrel in foreground appears dangerously 


WONDERFUL WORLD continued 



Opening Virginia’s Back Bay season were Lieutenant General 
Frank F. Everest of the Air Force (left) and Senator A. Willis 
Robertson of Virginia, coauthor of the Pittman -Robertson Act, 
probably the most important wild-life legislation since 1900 
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WONDERFUL. WORLD continued 




DIAMONDS, 
DOMES AND 
DOUBLE DOMES 




In scholarly Princeton atmosphere 
Walter O’Malley, Dodger president 
gets first look at R. Buckminster 
Fuller’s model for a new ballpark 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WIL BLANCHE 
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PAUL: A GRIM LOSER IN ’S4 LIONS GAME 


I N this most peculiar of profession- 
al football seasons, one of the odd- 
est facts of all in the flibbertigibbety 
scramble for league honors is the terri- 
ble publicity the game has been get- 
ting. Never have the pros played bet- 
ter, more exciting ball. Never have di- 
vision races been tighter nor games 
more unpredictable. Yet hanging like 
a pall over the otherwise brilliant play 
are two nasty words: “dirty football." 

The charge is not a new one. A year 
ago the Cleveland Browns’ Otto Gra- 
ham told SI readers in a signed article 
(Oct. 11, 1954) that both college and 
professional football were “getting too 
vicious.” Three weeks ago, in a game 
against the New York Giants, Graham 
came up with what he felt was proof 
enough of his contention. He received 
a brain concussion which he thinks 
was purposefully administered, al- 
though the point is denied vehemently 
by Giant Coach Jim Lee Howell and 
all the players involved. In the ensuing 
debate Graham was backed unexpect- 
edly by Detroit Lion Halfback Doak 
Walker who modified an earlier stand 
(SI, Oct. 3): “More and more players,” 
said Walker, “are wearing face guards 
every year . . . They’re chiefly inter- 
ested in protecting themselves against 
dirty football.” 

For every Graham and Walker, 
however, there are slews of profession- 
als who say it just isn't so. Sammy 
Baugh, the old Redskin, who spent 16 
years as pro ball’s greatest star — and 
should therefore have been considered 
a prime target for young men bent on 
mayhem — gives the answer that is of- 
fered by most players. People pay to 
see the best football and that is what 
they get: vicious blocking and teeth- 
rattling tackles. Baugh says he was 


PRO FOOTBALL IS 
PLENTY ROUGH 


So says Don Paul, veteran linebacker with the Los Angeles 
Rams, who makes a careful distinction between rugged and 
‘dirty ball,’ a phrase that has rocked the pros this yearj 

by MELVIN DURSLAG 1 


“slugged lots of times,” but he never 
thought the bombs tossed his way were 
with malice aforethought. "The line- 
men were supposed to knock me down, 
and I felt like I ought to pat them on 
the back— they were just doing what 
they were supposed to do.” 

Don Paul of the Los Angeles Rams 
is a man Baugh would have beaten 
black and blue on the back, compli- 
menting him. In his own words, Paul 
is a “villain,” or one of the select group 
of defensive players who delight in 
harassing the opposition so incessant- 
ly that before the day is out they will 
prefer sentinel duty in Siberia to a 
Sunday afternoon of football. It is the 
development of villainy, Paul thinks, 
that is responsible for the misconcep- 
tions about pro play that are upsetting 
so many people right now. 

“VIPERS" ARE DIFFERENT 

Villain is Paul’s own word, but it 
describes the rough but legal tactics 
that Paul and defense men like him 
are using with increasing effectiveness 
against offensive backs. Paul has an- 
other word, “vipers,” which he uses to 
describe “dirty players.” “Only a cou- 
ple of vipers show up in the league 
each year,” he says, “and generally 
they don’t stick around very long. It’s 
not too healthy for them. The pros 
are rough, but not dirty.” 

By way of distinction, Paul claims 
villains use a combination of brains 
and brawn. “We learn to rile backs 
methodically and slip in the last cuff, 
the last shoulder, or the last billy goat 
without getting caught. I guess you’d 
call it a coldly calculated plan of 
discouragement.” 

Not many people who watch pro 
football games are able to detect vil- 


lains in action. Concealment is the es- 
sence of their operation. But to pass- 
ers, receivers, blockers and ball carriers 
their presence is constantly felt. Vil- 
lains are skilled technicians, Paul in- 
sists: and he includes Len Ford of 
Cleveland,. Art Donovan of Baltimore, 
Hardy Brown of San Francisco, Chuck 
Bednarik of Philadelphia and Ed 
Sprinkle and George Connor of the 
Chicago Bears among the best. 

It is Paul, however, who is generally 
accepted as the National Football 
League’s most distinguished villain, 
an honor he is tendered in every oppo- 
nent's dressing room. The linebacker, 
captain and eight-year veteran of the 
Rams is not the least ashamed of his 
reputation, although, like Lili St. Cyr, 
he feels at times both he and his art- 
istry are misunderstood. 

Away from football, Paul is the 



A ROUGH ELBOW MAT SOFTEN UP ENEMY . . . 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



“THE FOOT” 


“THE CLUTCHER” “THE HUMPER” “THE CLAW” 



rough but legal, according to Paul, are the players shown George Connor, Chicago Bears; Chuck Bednarik, Philadelphia 
above under nicknames based on their specialties. From left: Eagles; Hardy Brown, San Francisco 49ers; Ed Sprinkle, Bears. 


antithesis of his reputation. A gradu- 
ate of UCLA and owner of a new res- 
taurant in the San Fernando Valley, 
he is a gentle, jovial sort with curly 
hair, chubby cheeks and even dimples. 
He scarcely would pass, while walking 
down the street with his two children, 
as the league’s most notorious rough 
guy. Indeed, Mrs. Paul describes Paul 
as a meek husband. “After all the 
things he endures in a game,” she 
says, “nothing at home can be worth 
an argument.” 

Some members of the offense would 
no doubt settle for less domesticity. 
Last year, for instance, after a game 
with the Detroit Lions, the Lions were 
quoted in Time as saying, “Don Paul 
is the dirtiest player in football.” 

This description surprised Paul. 

“I can’t imagine why they would 
say that,” he said in a tone suggesting 



...ANOA TENDER PAT MAY DEMORALIZE HIM 


injured feelings. “I’m sure it wasn’t 
because I gave Leon Hart a few elbows 
as he ran down for passes. I’ve been 
doing that to him for years and he’s 
never complained. He probably got 
sore at an incident in the second quar- 
ter. I had given him a little jab with 
my elbow, and he said to me, ‘If you 
do that once more, I'm going to knock 
your brains out.’ 

“Having now been threatened by a 
man who weighs 250 pounds— I’m just 
a dinky 230—1 felt I had a right to 
seek protection. I sneaked over to the 
official and whispered that Hart was 
trying to get me. On the next play, 
Leon threw an elbow at me and the 
alerted official nailed the Lions fy a 
15-yard penalty. It was shortly after 
that that I got that Time tribute.” 

The Lions, Paul feels, did him a 
grave injustice by implying that he 
played dirty. 

“There is a big difference, you 
know,” says Don. "A dirty player is 
one who purposely tries to injure his 
opponent to get him out of the game. 
Those are the guys I call vipers. No re- 
spectable villain will even talk to a vi- 
per. If I met one in an elevator, I’d spit 
in his face. A villain has a strategy, but 
not the viper. He will punch a player 
in the eye or knee him in the back just 
for meanness. I know one viper who 
does nothing except sneak up on play- 
ers who are down and stomp on their 
hands.” Among other things, Paul 
feels, injuring a man to get him out of 
the game can be bad planning. 

“A substitute might come in and 
beat you,” says Don. “The safest ap- 
proach is to try to aggravate or intim- 
idate the opponent to the point where 
he is giving only the minimum effort, 
but still stays in the game." 


In a game three years ago between 
the Rams and Chicago Bears, Paul 
perpetuated what he considers his most 
masterful act of villainy. He subjected 
a high-spirited rookie halfback for the 
Bears to an unrelenting campaign of 
harassment and intimidations: on each 
tackle, an extra thump; when the rook- 
ie wasn't carrying the ball, a jostle. 
The player’s temper drew slowly to a 
fine edge. 

A RAMBLING WRECK 

Then he blew up. Trapped on a 
pitchout, he reversed his field defiantly 
to avoid Paul and other tacklers. By 
the time he was through, he had run 
backwards— 51 yards — fumbled the 
ball and watched a Ram recover and 
run for a touchdown. The back was so 
exasperated that he sat down on the 
field and cried. 

Only rarely, Paul admits, will the 
cunning of a villain pay off so directly. 
His program is usually aimed at con- 
tributing slowly to the psychic decay 
of an opponent until the latter’s effi- 
ciency has been reduced. 

Joe Perry, the fullback for the 49ers 
and the league’s leading ground gainer 
the last two years, says that it is often 
the intention of the villain to make 
the opponent play a cautious game, 
which is ruinous. 

One Paul technique is tough talk. 
“You question their courage and you 
threaten to bust ’em up every time 
they get close to you. It’s surprising 
how many guys you can slow down 
that way. Of course, if they still keep 
coming, you have to use your muscles. 
The main thing is to plant the seed in 
one way or another that you’re taking 
charge.” 

continued on page 59 
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THE INLAND WATERWAY: 
SEA ROAD SOUTH 


by EZRA BOWEN 


Where to go, what time to leave, what to see on the way and what to do in 
the various ports along the 946.1-mile waterway between Norfolk and Miami 


B eginning in the Elizabeth River 
at Norfolk, Va. f an unbroken se- 
quence of bays, rivers, inlets and canals 
called the Inland Waterway (more for- 
mally the Intracoastal Waterway) 
stretches south to Miami. Starting from 
one point or the other a migrant yachts- 
man can travel its entire length, rarely 
leaving salt water and never entering 
the unprotected ocean. 

There is a popular belief— fostered 
in part by the TJ.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers, which maintains the waterway, 
and in part by a dim yachting tradition 
—that the waterway actually goes from 
New York City to Galveston, Texas. 
Someday this may be true. At the mo- 
ment it is a harmless fantasy that ig- 
nores some 150 miles of open water on 
the west coast of Florida, a 26-mile 
stretch of ocean just south of New 


York, and a muddy nightmare known 
as the Jersey Waterway ( see map). 

From Norfolk to Miami, however, 
the waterway really exists, dredged to 
a mean low-water depth of eight feet 
to 12 feet, buoyed for boats heading 
in a southerly direction, and wide open 
to any boat owner who has the time, 
the money and an aversion to cold 
weather. 

A fast (12-knot) power cruiser can 
make the trip in 10 days. Moving that 
quickly, however, is a mistake. There 
is too much to see along the way, and 
there are too many places where it is 
fun to lay over for a day or two. Two 
weeks is a reasonable time to allow for 
fast boats; and in two weeks a sailboat 
with a good auxiliary motor can make 
the whole trip, moving every day but 
not getting in after sundown. 


In spite of the number of boats that 
travel on the waterway each year (the 
Bahia Mar marina in Fort Lauderdale 
serviced more than 1,000 boats last 
year), a trip down the waterway is still 
a rather unique adventure. It keeps its 
originality for two reasons: 1) most 
waterway travelers are perennials— 
professional skippers delivering boats 
to absentee owners, charter-boat cap- 
tains following the fishing seasons, and 
semiretired yachting migrants who 
live aboard their boats most of the 
year; 2) no two trips down the water- 
way are the same. With this in mind, 
SI presents on these and the following 
pages the first day-to-day guide to the 
Inland Waterway, noting what a trav- 
eler should look for and what he may 
expect— or be surprised— to find along 
the way. 


LOOK FOR YELLOW BANDS OR BORDERS 


port-hand marks are 
black with odd numbers. 
Pointers indicate deep 
water inside the channel. 



black cans are good 
tide indicators. They 
lean in the same direc- 
tion current is flowing. 



BLACK RANGES must 
be kept in perfect align- 
ment. with circle direct- 
ly on top of the diamond. 



BLACK DAYMARKS 

are square — waterway 
symbol for marks that 
should be left to port. 


YELLOW TRIANGLE 

on a black harbor buoy 
means waterway travelers 
leave buoy to starboard. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




NORTHERN APPROACHES 
TO THE 

INLAND WATERWAY 

The coastal waters between New York and 
Norfolk are usually considered part of the 
Inland Waterway. Actually they are a jum- 
ble of mud banks, unpleasant or downright 
dangerous inlets, major shipping channels 
and open ocean. Boats heading south from 
New York have a 26-mile stretch of unpro- 
tected ocean from Sandy Hook to the first 
inlet at Manasquan — considered one of the 
two best inlets on the Jersey Coast but 
hazardous in a strong onshore wind. From 
there, shallow-draft boats (4 feet or less) 
can take the twisting, muddy Jersey Water- 
way to Cape May. Deeper boats stay out- 
side, being careful to avoid the stoutly 
built fish traps that poke up all along the 
coast. From Cape May, seagoing power- 
boats and 30-foot-plus sailboats can make 
the 168-mi!e jump outside to Norfolk; but 
be sure to check weather first because there 
is nowhere to go in if there is a blow. The 
safe route from Cape May takes two or 
three days depending on speed of the boat. 
First leg goes up Delaware Bay, through 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal to 
Chesapeake City (74 miles) or to Annap- 
olis (122 miles); then a rather pleasant run 
down the bay to Norfolk with a final stop- 
over for slow boats at town of Solomons. 


ON ALL INLAND WATERWAY MARKERS 



red nuns arc starboard 
counterparts of black 
cans, also make good 
tide direction-finders. 


0 

1 



I 

RED RANGES shoilld be 
approached same as 
black — dead ahead and 
in perfect alignment. 




red daymark is trian- 
gular -waterway symbol 
for markers to be left 
to the starboard hand. 



red dolphins show red 
or white flashing or fixed 
light at night. Black 
shows green or white. 



yellow square on red 

harbor nun means wa- 
terway travelers leave 
nun on their port hand. 
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THE WATERWAY— DAY BY DAY 



STARTING OFF 

BEST DOCK in Norfolk at Norfolk Yacht and Country Club 
(clubhouse closed Mondays) on north bank Lafayette River just 
west of Hampton Boulevard Bridge; and this is the place lo be 
in Norfolk. Water depth at gas pump is 20 feet at low tide, shelv- 
ing to zero at water’s edge. Yachts drawing 5 1 ■> feet tie up no 
more than half way in. Dockmaster on hand 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.in. 
six days a week for gas, diesel fuel, water, ice, shore power. Tide 
drop 3 feet. Dockage free first night, 5d per foot (minimum $2 1 
succeeding nights. For your last-minute engine check phone 
MECHANIC Tyre Bain, available dawn to midnight: there is 
phone on dock and another inside main clubhouse. Full club 
privileges to yachtsmen with club affiliations include excellent 
dining room (coat and tie) with good food in $2 to $3 range, 
informal snack room bar (bring own bottle since Norfolk and 
points south to Florida are 3.2 towns), 15 rooms with bath, 
Thursday night buffet (until Dec. 7), with dancing 9 to 12, 
Saturdays 10 to 1. Club Commodore is John B. Maddrey, man- 
ager is William L. Halfacre. GROCERIES call Cavalier and they 
deliver to the boat. CHARTS and navigation books at W. T. 
Brownley or Eggleton and Co.; MARINE STORES at Paxton 
and Co. and they will deliver. BEST PUBLIC DOCK is Port 
Elco Hague Marina quiet, well-managed, fully equipped and 
only six blocks from downtown Norfolk. FOR MAJOR RE- 
PAIRS try Virginia Boat and Yacht Service in West Norfolk, 
which has full dock service and is next door to Western Branch 
Diesel and Service (excellent mechanics' and Dunn’s MARINE 
RAILWAY (handles boats up to 70 feet and 100 tons). SIGHT- 
SEERS drive 20 miles northeast via Newport News ferry to 
Williamsburg (see map) or to Jamestown (first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in U.S.), or 17 miles to Yorktown (where Corn- 
wallis surrendered). Hertz and Avis rental cars are available. 
HUNTERS try the Great Dismal Swamp for deer and bear, and 
contact H. L. Piggott, 205 Mill Road in Deep Creek, Va. He is 
secretary of Big Entry Deer Club, private club which frequently 
accepts guests (best contact man is Leo Ford, maintenance 
man at yacht club). For ducks and geese try Currituck Sound, 
35 miles by road from Norfolk. Good guides are J. E. Barnes or 
E. E. Williams in Knott’s Island. GOLFERS try the Ocean View 
golf course only 4 miles from yacht club; or Cavalier Yacht 
and Country Club course (open to guests at Cavalier Hotel in 
Virginia Beach— 20 miles from Norfolk). 

FIRST DAY 

LEAVING NORFOLK head for Elizabeth City, N.C., 44.3 
miles via Great Dismal Swamp Canal. WARNING — boats 
drawing 8 feet or more take alternate route through Virginia Cut 
to Coinjock, 43.3 miles from Norfolk. Leave no later than 9 a.m. 
to allow time for lockage and 6 mph speed limit in canal. First 
railroad drawbridge at south limit of Norfolk Navy Yard is 
notoriously slow opener. Be sure both spans of twin railroad- 
highway drawbridge just past red nun 34 south of Norfolk are 
open before you go through. Watch for logs and snags in the 
canal. Note that waterway channel markings in upper Pas- 
quotank, as in many subsequent harbors, appear in reverse, f.e., 
black to starboard, red to port. So obey yellow Intracoastal 
Waterway triangles (starboard) and squares (port) painted on 
markers. BEST DOCK in Elizabeth City is Elizabeth City 
Shipyard on right-hand bank, one-fourth mile past highway 
bridge. Yard has room for 135 boats, with 20 feet of water in 
all slips and no tide. Dockage 3c per foot per day. Yard has full 
crew of three MECHANICS, four electricians, 100 carpenters, 
a huge machine shop and a MARINE RAILWAY to handle 
boats up to 200 feet. Yard crew on hand Monday to Friday 
8 to 12 and 1 to 5, and docks have gas, diesel fuel, water, shore 
power and ice on call through the yard office. For dock service 
after hours see watchman in shed at gate. For repairs Saturday 
or Sunday phone Wilbur VanSant (manager of yard) at home, 
but be prepared to pay time and a half. Yard has lounge open 
24 hours a day with wash rooms, showers, TV, lounge chairs, 
magazines and pay phone. For GROCERIES go six blocks to 
town for Colonial or P&Q supermarkets, or phone W. S. Jones 
for delivered groceries, laundry and cleaning through 
the yard office with 24-hour service. BEST RESTAURANT in 
town is The Circle ( see map), a 25p-per-person taxi ride (phone 


Winslow taxi) for really superior steaks for $2. For quick lunch 
or breakfast, try Carolina Coffee Shop 6 blocks from dock. For 
SIGHT -SEERS Kitty Hawk (see mop) is 45 miles by car from 
Elizabeth City, but this is really too far unless you make it a stop 
en route to SURF FISHING at Hatteras or Okracoke beaches 
for striper (best wait and surf fish out of Morehead City or 
Wrightsville Beach). DEEP SEA FISHERMEN (see map) 
telegraph 10 days ahead to Hatteras, N.C. to reserve boats of 
Ernal Foster, Clam Stowe or Edgar Styron for Gulf Stream 
fishing. HUNTING for ducks and geese on west shore of Cur- 
rituck Sound, contact Guides Cecil, John and Woodrow Whit- 
son through Currituck courthouse. 

SECOND DAY 

LEAVING ELIZABETH CITY, slow boats (7 knots) get un- 
der way by 6:30 a.m. to make next stop at Belhaven, N.C. 
(75.5 miles' by dark. WARNING before leaving, check weath- 
er with CAA in Elizabeth City since route crosses Albemarle 
Sound, famous for sudden storms. Look for snags in lower 
Pasquotank and especially in Alligator River-Pungo River 
Canal. BEST DOCK in Belhaven is River Forest Manor, a 
hard right just inside Belhaven breakwater. Manor has room 
for 20 to 25 boats. There are 8 feet of water at pierhead and 
supposedly same depth all the way in; but don’t expect more 
than 5 J j feet in close. No tide but a northwest or southeast wind 
can change depth as much as a foot. Dockage is free first night 
if you gas up, otherwise 4c per foot. Three-man dock crew is on 
duty 6 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. but don’t expect too much action before 
6:45 a.m. Dock has gas, diesel, water, shore power and ice, and 
there is supposed to be a Bendix on the pier by Nov. 21. For 
dock service after hours, check watchmen or go to desk inside 
the Manor— the big white house at the end of the pier. Pay 
phone, free showers and lounge chairs inside the Manor. ME- 
CHANIC, electrician, or electronic repairs through the office 
by asking Axson Smith, owner of the Manor. MARINE RAIL- 
WAY at Chester Sawyer’s, a half mile up Pantego Creek past 
the Manor. GROCERIES at Tarkington’s or Johnston’s Mon- 
day to Saturday, and both deliver. Nights and Sundays the 
Manor has groceries. LAUNDRY through Manor maids for 
8-hour service. DRY CLEANING picked up by Belhaven 
Dry Cleaners for same-day service. BEST RESTAURANT 
in town is in Manor which serves breakfast at any hour, dinner 
till 8:30 p.m. Food is average. Very late arrivals can get snacks 
through Mr. Smith. Manor also has 25 rooms running from $4 
to $12 if you want to spend night ashore. HUNTING is the 
thing to do in Belhaven and worth a day’s layover. This is ex- 
ceptionally good year for Canada geese (see map). Through 
package deal with the Manor, you can get room, board and a 
full day’s goose, duck, deer or bear shooting for $19. Same ar- 
rangement for quail $22. FISHING package deal for large- 
mouth bass, pickerel, crappie, perch, etc. costs $17. Or you can 
fish off the Belhaven breakwater for nothing. 

THIRD DAY 

LEAVING BELHAVEN, skippers of slow boats can have 
breakfast ashore, leave at 8 a.m. and still make next stop at 
Morehead City, N.C. (58.6 miles' by 5 p.m. WARNING — light 
displacement motor cruisers consider laying over in Belhaven if 
wind is blowing strongly (25 plus) from south or southeast. Low- 
er I’ungo River and Neuse (pronounced noose) River can get 
steep and choppy in a blow. BEST DOCK in Morehead City is 
Morehead City Yacht Basin, a hard right before black can No. 
1 on starboard hand just shy of the drawbridge. Dock has 
space for 40 boats (all in slips', but is often crowded. Late ar- 
rivals phone ahead (6-4146). Eight feet of water at the gas pump, 
5 feet in shallowest slip and a 3) Hoot tide. Dockage from $1 to 
$3 per day. Pier crew on duty 8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. Dock has gas, 
diesel, water, shore power. Ice by delivery, but not much after 
5 p.m. unless you press point with Dock Manager Warren L. 
(Bump) Styron. For dock service after hours check the watch- 
man. Pay phone, showers and rest rooms at end of pier. Five 
MECHANICS on hand 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. five days. See Styron 
to get mechanic Saturday or Sunday. Electrician through Sty- 
ron, electronics next door to pier at Carteret Electronics. MA- 
RINE RAILWAYS at dock handle boats up to 140 feet. GRO- 
CERIES at Cherry’s Market, and they deliver (owner available 
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at store after hours i. LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING at 
White Way Laundry. They deliver and will return morning 
laundry in late afternoon. BUST RESTAURANTS are Tony’s 
Sanitary Fish Market or Capt. Bill’s Waterfront Restaurant. 
GOLF at Morehead City Yacht and Country Club .'5 miles from 
basin (open to yachtsmen living more than 50 miles from the 
city). HUNTING for deer and bear at Open Grounds Farm JO 
miles northeast of town through guides John S. Mason (Bpau- 
fort 2-8536) or George Styron (Atlantic 312). For duck, try 
Guides Monroe, Tom or Luther Ga-skill, or try Raymond or 
Eugene Styron all on Cedar Island. FISHING, especially for 
striper on Core Bank from Drum Inlet to Cape Lookout, is 
worth extra day. Try Ace Harris or Earl Davis at Marshall- 
burg for guide service. For DEEP SEA FISHING in Gulf Stream, 
many charter boats moored between Tony’s and Capt. Bill’s 
restaurants. Best are Hubert Fulcher’s Blue Witter, Willard 
Lewis’s Gulfbreeze, or any of Otis Purifoy’s boats. 

FOURTH PAY 

LEAVING MOREHEAD CITY, slow boats shove off by 6:45 a.m. 
to make 67.4 miles to next stop at Wrightsville. WARNING 
—where waterway passesocean inlets, viz. Bogue Inlet, New River 
Inlet, etc., watch forsidp currents throwing boat off course. Also 
look out for local fishermen in rowboats clogging channel through 
drawbridge at Wrightsville. BEST DOCK is Wrightsville Marina 
on left bank immediately past drawbridge, and single-screw 
boats be sure to make landing again *1 the l 1 2 -knot current. 
Marina has room for 65 boats (55 slips, others at pierhead). 
Fourteen feet of water at pierhead, 6 in shallowest slip and a 
4-foot tide. Dockage 5c per foot per day. Dock crew on duty 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and late arrivals try night watchman. Dock 
has gas, diesel, water, shore power and ice. Lounge with wash 
room and showers closes at 8 p.m. Five MECHANICS on hand 
8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. (Sundays and late hours phone Dock Man- 
ager Eugene A. Reynolds at home, Wilmington 3-1148.) Ditto 
electricians, carp?nters, painters. MARINE RAILWAYS at ma- 
rina handle boats up to 65 feet. GROCERIES from Rogers Gro- 
cery on Harbor Island, and they will deliver (Sundays phone 
2280). LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING from New Way Cleaners 
and Laundry at Seagate for same-day service. BEST RESTAU- 
RANTS are Marina Restaurant just behind the dock and Fair- 
cloth's immediately across the bridge— both good on seafood 
( Marina is slightly more convenient ), with steamed oysters a spe- 
cialty. Wrightsville area is exceptional for SIGHT-SEERS, espe- 
cially in springtime when local plantation gardens bloom. Airlee 
Plantation is only one-half mile from marina on west bank of 
waterway. Hire car or cab from Yellow Cab in Wilmington and 
drive to Orton Plantation on banks of Cape Fear River 24 miles 
from marina, Clarendon Plantation (18 miles) or Pleasant Oaks 
(20 miles). For fall sight-seers, in Wilmington itself are old 
buildings like St. James Church, Cornwallis House, Bellamy 
Mansion, etc. Also city-owned Greenfield Park and for north- 
bound boats the annual Azalea Festival the first week in April. 
GOLF at Cape Fear Country Club (see map), which honors other 
club memberships. This is where PGA holds annual Azalea 
Open in connection with spring festival. Or try Wilmington 
Municipal 5 miles from marina. FISHING in surf for striper 
1 1 2 miles away on beach. Or hire charter boats at marina to get 
other good striper fishing at Shell Island, Mason’s Island and 
Elmore’s Island. Same boats will go to Gulf Stream for marlin, 
sailfish (142 sails caught off Wrightsville last yeari, or stop in 
inlets for striper. Eddy Hanneman in Wrightsville Beach also 
charters, as does D. M. George in Wilmington— either of these 
will take parties for full day or half day. 

FIFTH DAY 

LEAVING WRIGHTSVILLE. slow boats on tight schedule 
start at 6:15 a.m., stock up on food and aim for Bucksport, 81.6 
miles. Try to leave at dead low tide to ride current through 
sounds and down Cape Fear River. Boats drawing 5 }■> feet or 
less, with speed to make long jump to Charleston following day, 
head for Briareliffe Yacht Basin near Myrtle Beach, 21 miles 
north of Bucksport. WARNING watch for snags in 23-mile cut 
between Little River and Socastee Bridge. BEST DOCK, in fact 
only dock, in Bucksport is Bucksport Marina, on right bank just 
past red flasher 36. Slightly ramshackle dock holds 30 boats, with 
15 feet of water at gas pumps, 6 feet at far end of pier. Tide 
changes 3 feet. Dockage 3c per foot per day. Dock crew on duty 
7 a.m. to 10 p.m. and late arrivals call night watchman on house- 
boat by store. Dock has gas, diesel, water, shore power and ice. 
Lounge on dock has rest rooms, showers, chairs, magazines, TV. 
MECHANIC on duty 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and afler hours rout out 


marina Owner J. P. Kittrell in two-story white house, 100 yards 
behind the dock. Electrician through Kittrell. MARINE RAIL- 
WAY at the dock hauls boats up to 60 feet. Some GROCERIES 
at marina, or Kittrell will drive you 3 miles to C. 0. Marsh’s. 
Give LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING to Kittrell to take to 
Conway for 24-hour service. Since nearest local restaurant defi- 
nitely not worth the $6 cab ride, eat dinner on the boat. At 
Myrtle Beach try GOLF at Pine Lakes International Country 
Club (which also offers rooms at $6 to $14). Also excellent golf 
at The Dunes Golf anil Beach Club, most convenient for guests 
at Dunes Village motel (rooms from $6 to $15. 6 miles north i. 
Good RESTAURANTS are the Pink House (buffet), the White 
Heron or the Pinewood. FISHING off three jetties good, but the 
word in Myrtle Beach is relaxation. 

SIXTH DAY 

LEAVING BUCKSPORT, slow boats get away by 6:15 a.m. to 
make 78.6-mile jump to Charleston. BEST DOCK in Charles- 
ton is the Charleston Municipal Yacht Basin, a hard right at 
red blinker immediately beyond red nun 4. Enter basin very 
slowly and look out for rusting, tumbledown iron bulkhead 
on left as you turn into basin. Marina has room for 150 boats, 
but space at pier is limited so phone ahead (unlisted num- 
ber is 3-5737 and ask for Manager Moultrie Ball). Eight feet of 
water in all slips at low water, tide drops 5 feet and boats draw- 
ing 7 1 •> feet leave on the half tide or bet ter. Dockage costs 4d per 
foot per day. Dock crew on 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., Ball stays till 7, 
and later arrivals ask watchman for service. Marina has gas, 
diesel, water, shore power at 50c a night and ice. Shower and 
lounge next door at Charleston Yacht Club. MECHANICS at 
head of pier from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. during week, and Bail may be 
able to get one Saturday and Sunday at time and a half. Elec- 
trician through Ball, but no work Saturday p.m. or Sunday 
Electronics same. MARINE RAILWAYS at Mt. Pleasant Boat 
Building Co. handle boats up to 110 feet. GROCERIES (fan- 
cy) from Harold’s Cabin, and they deliver; or try Rodenberg’s 
Supermarket 4 blocks from marina. LAUNDRY AND DRY 
CLEANING notify marina office for 24-hour service. RESTAU- 
RANTS and HOTELS in Charleston are superb. And this, for 
southbound boats, is first real oasis due largely to Charleston’s 
genteel disregard of state liquor laws. For dinner, try Perditas 
and order she-crab soup and broiled softshell crab. Try infor- 
mal lunch at Harold’s Cabin. Fort Sumter Hotel (rooms $4.50 
to $20) and Francis Marion Hotel ($5 to $24.50) offer superior 
accommodations. Fort Sumter’s Manager Don Grady is chair- 
man for Advertising and Promotion Committee of local cham- 
ber of commerce and good man to check on Charleston activities. 
SIGHT-SEEING is perhaps best on waterway, and tours are 
arranged by the hotels. Includes Fort Sumter, St. Michael’s 
Church (built 1752), Old Powder Magazine (Revolutionary 
War), St. Andrews Church (1706), Sword Gate House (ante- 
bellum wrought iron), etc. Boats heading north in spring don’t 
miss Magnolia Gardens, or Middleton and Cypress gardens. 
Also fine sight-seeing walking down High Battery where water- 
front lined with old houses, or try taking horse-carriage ride 
through old section of town. FISHING for largemouth bass an I 
fresh-water striper is excellent in Santee-Cooper Lakes; or foi 
weakfish, channel bass, king mackerel, bluefish and Spanish 
mackerel from Charleston jetties. There is some deer and tur- 
key HUNTING if you want to scramble, and GOLF is good at 
Charleston Country Club or Charleston Municipal. 

SEVENTH DAY 

LEAVING CHARLESTON try to shove off 1 1 hours before low 
ebb to catch strong tidal currents along 59.5-mile run to Beau- 
fort (pronounced Byew-futt). WARNING there are four 
slow, hand-operated drawbridges (plus two mechanical bridges i 
between Charleston and Beaufort. Approach slowly and have 
small anchor made up ready to heave off stern for extra-quick 
stop, in case bridge is extra slow. Channel twists, turns so often 
and so sharply that next mark you see ahead may not be the one 
to head for. Moral: keep close check on charts. BEST DOCK in 
Beaufort is combination of Beaufort Municipal Dock (no fuel) 
and Gulf Dock, hard right past Beaufort drawbridge. Gas up 
at Gulf Dock, then move to Municipal. Line-handling by dock 
crew here is likely to be sloppy, and there is strong eddy off Gulf 
Dock at flood tide, so watch your landing. Combined docks hold 
14 boats. There are 15 feet at the gas pumps, 3 feet on inside of 
Municipal Dock. Normal tide drops 6 feet, and new-moon 
spring tides drop 9, so leave slack on bow and stern lines, and use 
plenty of springs and fenders. Dockage minimum $1 a boat, 
2c per foot over 50 feet. Dock crew on 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., then 


phone Manager Arthur Green at home. Gulf Dock has gas and 
diesel, both docks have water, shore power and ice. Municipal 
has showers and lounge open 24 hours. MECHANIC Willy 
Yeomans available any time at 716-J. Electrician through 
Green. No electronic service. MARINE RAILWAY across riv- 
er at Beaufort Boat Works takes boats up to 60 feet. GRO- 
CERIES one block from marina at Piggly Wiggly or A&P, or 
Woods Supermarket for dockside delivery. LAUNDRY and 
DRY CLEANING through City Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Service for 24-hour service and dockside delivery. BEST RES- 
TAURANT is in Gold Eagle Hotel, but check meal schedule. 
Same hotel has pleasant rooms from $3.50 to $8. For quick, 
informal steak, however, try Al’s Steak House. HUNTING for deer 
and dove is monopolized by private clubs; but see A1 Wilhelm 
at Al’s Steak House for best local introductions. For quail, duck 
or turkey (at $100 a day) wire Fred Hack at Hilton Head 
Island; for quail also try G. B. Schurmeier at Land’s End Plan- 
tation on St. Helena Island, or Richard Rowland at Tidal Home 
guest house. Local FISHING for drum, cobia, sea bass, sea 
trout, small and largemouth bass, bream and redfish; see A1 
Wilhelm or N. W. (Toots) Martin at Harvey's Barber Shop. 
GOLF at Ladies Island Country Club 5 miles from marina. 

EIGHTH DAY 

LEAVING BEAUFORT, you have time for breakfast ashore 
(Ocean View Cafe half a block from marina). This is easiest day 
of entire trip. Shove off at 9:30 or 10 a.m. for 46.4-mile hop to 
Isle of Hope. WARNING — buoys in lower Beaufort River and 
Port Royal Sound are widely spaced. Check chart carefully and 
do not cut across shoals south and east of Parris Island. In upper 
Wilmington River just north of Causton Bluff, black range 23 
and red range 24 are set back in bushes and hard to see against 
morning sun. BEST DOCK at Isle of Hope is Brady Boat Works. 
Some boats, however, pick Thunderbolt Yaaht Basin 12 miles 
north of Brady’s. Thunderbolt has room for 23 boats, 18 feet 
at pump aud 18 feet in. slips, full dock service (or gas, diesel, wa- 
ter, shore power, ice on 10-minute call, a good lounge with show- 
ers, a far bigger MARINE RAILWAY (111-foot capacity) than 
Brady, and is 4 miles closer to Savannah. But Brady has excel- 
lent dock crew and plenty of float space -essential in area of 
8-foot tides. Brady’s holds 48 boats, has 15 feet at pumps, 
7 in shallowest slip. Gas, diesel, water, shore power, ice at the 
dock. Dockage $1 if you gas up, otherwise $2 up to 50 feet, $3 to 
$4 over 50 feet. Line crew on 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., after 7 go to Mr. 
Brady’s two-story, white house at end of pier, or phone him 
(8349) from pay booth on dock. Marina has shower but no rest 
rooms. Two MECHANICS on 8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. six days a 
week. After hours see Brady. Ditto electricians. Electronics call 
James Ryals (Savannah 4-5177) anytime. Four MARINE RAIL- 
WAYS take boats from 28 to 50 feet. GROCERIES at Smith's 
Groceries half a block to the right, seven days a week. Shopping 
center 5 miles away at Remler’s Corner (call Yellow Cab from 
Savannah or take Savannah bus) has two supermarkets (A&P 
and Colonial), and LAUNDRY and DRY CLEANING —also a 
self-service laundry — at C&D Cleaners. BEST RESTAURANTS 
near marina are Johnny Harris (dancing) 6 miles away on Vic- 
tory Drive and Our House in Remler’s Corner area. In Savannah 
(8 miles) most fun is Pirate’s House waitresses in pirate costume 
and cannon balls in the yard, with good steak and drinks. The 
Rex (somewhat fancy) also good; and the Savannah Yacht 
and Country Club (no gas, tiny dock but good food) welcomes 
visiting yachtsmen. BEST HOTEL for weekending is plush Gener- 
al Oglethorpe ($9 to $171 6 miles east of Savannah on Route 80, 
offering outdoor pool (chilly this time of year but fine in spring), 
18-hole golf course, riding, candlelit dinners and dancing. Ogle- 
thorpe guests may want to rent car from Avis or Hertz. In town 
try the Manger (hard g) at $4.50 to $10, or the DeSoto ($5 up). 
Other GOLF courses at Savannah Golf Club (if you know some- 
body) or at Bacon Park (public) 3 miles from Brady’s. For 
SIGHT-SEEING go to Low House, Owens-Thomas House, oth- 
ers for fine displays of antiques, or go antique-buying instead 
(see map). HUNTING for quail or dove very good this year at 
John C. Coleman Hotel at Swainsboro 90 miles west of Savan- 
nah by rented car ($15 buys room, guide and dogs). GOOD 
FISHING for cobia and weakfish near Savannah, and for latest 
local information check Otis Stubbs at Stubbs Hardware Co. 
(phone 5149) or at home (phone 3-5008). 

NINTH DAY 

LEAVING ISLE OF HOPE, slow boats get off by 6:15 a.m. to 
make 74.7 miles to next stop at St. Simon’s Mills. Tide is no 
factor in determining departure time from Brady’s, since cur- 


rent changes direction nine times en route to St. Simon's. 
WARNING — there are no regular gas facilities from Isle of Hope 
to St. Simon’s, so low-capacity auxiliaries take on extra 5-gallon 
cans. Watch your turn coming out of Little Mud River and keep 
good line on stern range 196. Also keep sharp eye for ranges set 
back in bushes along edge of Buttermilk Sound. BEST DOCK at 
St. Simon’s is Olsen’s Yacht Yard on starboard hand just past 
Frederica River draw. Room for 40 boats, with 18 feet all around 
the dock. Tide drops 8 feet, but all boats are secured to floats 
except at pierhead and in slips on north end of pier where you have 
to bridle out. Olsen has gas, diesel, water, shore power and ice. 
Dockage from $1 to $2. Pier man on 24 hours. If not on dock, 
check house back of boat yard. Office building at pier end has 
shower, rest rooms, lounge. MECHANIC comes on 5:30 p.m. and 
works till boats are finished. If not on hand, phone Olsen at one 
of numbers posted in lounge. MARINE RAILWAY at yard han- 
dles boats up to 60 feet. GROCERIES delivered by Brooks Quali- 
ty Food Store on Sea Island Road (phone 3951), and they are 
closed half day Thursdays. LAUNDRY slow (48 hours) from 
Universal Laundry and Dry Cleaning in Brunswick, and they 
deliver at the dock. DRY CLEANING with 24-hour service, and 
Village Wash-O-Mat 2 miles away in St. Simon’s Village; Yard 
Owners Olaf Olsen Sr. and Jr. will drive you in if you’re stuck, 
or call Island Taxi (9451). BEST RESTAURANT for quick, easy 
dinner is Sea Island Yacht Club across bridge from Olsen’s, 
(they also have dock with gas, diesel, etc., but no floats), and 
they will pick you up. For seafood, try Deck Restaurant in 
Brunswick which also transports guests. Non transporter but 
purveyor of best steak on St. Simon’s Island is Frederica Yacht 
Club 8 miles from marina. THE THING TO DO if you have the 
time and the money ($18 to $38 per day, American plan) is to 
spend a few days at The Cloister hotel on Sea Island 6 miles 
from Olsen’s. This is one of Atlantic coast’s truly fine watering 
places, featuring fancy beach club with kidney-shaped swimming 
pool (surf here is muddy and mild), horseback riding on beach, 
buffet luncheons, excellent golf course, sheet shooting, fishing, 
marsh-hen hunting, sight-seeing tours (ancient battle fields). 
Not quite so fancy is King and Prince Hotel on St. Simon's 
Island beach. Other GOLF at Brunswick Country Club 10 miles 
from Olsen’s. Car rentals through The Cloister but phone at least 
three days ahead. Other FISHING through R. A. Taylor on St. 
Simon’s (phone 4552) at $1 5 to $20 per day for rod, boat, motor, 
guide; and you can go for half a day. 

TENTH DAY 

LEAVING ST- SIMON’S, slow boats can push off at 7 a.m., 
make the 62.7 miles to Jacksonville Beach before sundown. 
WARNING — watch for dangerously strong currents 3.7 miles 
south of St. John’s River, where rip tide goes through Atlantic 
Boulevard span at 6 knots. Auxiliaries and small single-screw 
powerboats wait for slack tide. Twin-screw boats coming down- 
tide advance very slowly and blow horn. When span is fully 
open, run through at nearly full power; coming uptide enter as 
close as possible to dead center, with engines at full. BEST 
DOCK is El Verde Yacht Basin and Club on east bank just past 
second draw, south of St. John’s River. (Outboarders and small 
inboard cruisers try Beach Marine Service just north of bridge. 
Beach Marine has gas, diesel, water and ice on 10-minute call. 
Service is good, but basin is not fully completed and space for 
big cruisers and auxiliaries is limited.) Pulling into El Verde 
be sure to land upeurrent as per instructions of owner and dock 
man, A.C.J. Mayer. Basin has room for 30 boats, with 12 feet all 
through the basin. Tide drops 2 ieet. Mayer open for business 
8 a.m. to 9 p.m. and available after hours in his room over club- 
house at end of pier. Dock has gas, diesel, water, shore power 
and ice on call. Dockage 4^ per foot. MECHANIC and elec- 
trician on call from J. F. Bellinger and Sons at Atlantic Boule- 
vard Monday to Friday, and other days ask Mayer (Beach 
Marine has Mechanic-Electrician Johnny Moore on hand all the 
time). MARINE RAILWAY at Bellinger’s takes boats up to 
110 feet (Beach Marine has lift for boats 32 feet). GROCERIES 
from Banner Supermarket on Jacksonville Beach, and they 
deliver. LAUNDRY and DRY CLEANING at Beach Laundry 
and Dry Cleaners for ’24-hour service, and they also de- 
liver. BEST RESTAURANT for quick meals is the Homestead 
one-fourth mile up beach road from marina; but if you’re 
tired, phone the Surfmaid which delivers hot meals like chicken 
in a basket to the dock. Dinner dancing at Le Chateau on At- 
lantic Beach 6 miles from marina is worth a try (call Beach 
Yellow Cab, or hire car in Jacksonville from Avis, Hertz or 
National). Some entertainment in Jacksonville (like Rainbow 
Room at George Washington Hotel). But best move, especially 
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for yachtsmen-golfers with extra day or two, is stay at the Inn 
($17 to $32, American plan) or The Innlet ($5 to $11.50, Euro- 
pean) in Ponte Vedra Beach 7 miles from marina. Eighteen- 
hole GOLF course available to Inn and Innlet guests is one of 
best in Florida. Other golf at Jacksonville Municipal course 
25 miles from marina. Good fresh-water FISHING for school- 
ing bass, bream and crappie in St. John's River. For latest 
local fishing information call Harry Finkelstein's tackle store or 
The Sport Shop (both in Jacksonville). 

ALTERNATE STOPOVER between Jacksonville Beach and 
next full day's run to Daytona Beach is St. Augustine, 26.5 
miles from El Verde and worth a stop for sight-seeing. Slow 
boats leave El Verde by 7 a. m. to give fullest possible day in St. 
Augustine. REST DOCK is City Yacht Pier on west bank 
immediately below Bridge of Lions draw. Make your landing 
against 3-knot current. Dock (currently under repair) holds 

8 boats, with 15 feet of water at the pierhead, 3J-6 in shallowest 
slips. Tide drops 5 feet. Dock, open 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., has gas, 
diesel, water, shore power, ice on call. Dockage $1.25 up to 50 
feet, $1.75 50 to 60 feet, $2 over 60 feet. Dock has shower and 
rest rooms. MECHANIC on call through Manager J. L. McDan- 
iel. Nearest MARINE RAILWAY at George’s Marine Shop 2 
miles up San Sebastian River holds boats up to 60 feet. Dock 
is right in middle of town, but GROCERIES will be delivered 
if you call S. A. Snyder or Weinstein’s. LAUNDRY and DRY 
CLEANING also delivered by St. Augustine Soft-water Laun- 
dry with same-day service if you give it to them by 9. BEST 
RESTAURANT for quick early lunch is Blue Bay across the 
street. Then start on SIGHT-SEEING tour of St. Augustine, 
which is oldest permanent white settlement in U.S. Tours are 
arranged by St. Augustine Trains (motor-drawn) at $1.50 
per person to see such sights as Fountain of Youth, The Old 
Slave Market, Mission of Nombre de Dios. If you want to 
make it fast, call St. Augustine Transfer Co. for a limousine. 
Slower and more novel way is to hail a horse carriage ($2.50 
per hour). Or you can save the money and just walk (2 blocks 
to Castillo de San Marcos, 3 blocks to oldest house in U.S.). 
Incurable GOLFERS may want to play a few quick holes at 
Ponce de Leon Golf Club 2 \<> miles north of marina and open 
to yachtsmen. FISHING for sailfish and tuna is good through 
such charterers as Captain George Maust (phone Valley 
9-3401) or Captain Robert M. Brown (Valley 9-8881) for 
$36 to $45 per day for four people. But this is all-day proposi- 
tion, and best plan for St. Augustine is to arrive early (about 
10 a.m.), see the sights and shove off about 3:30 p.m. in order 
to spend night at Marineland 15.6 miles south. You will thus 
avoid spending night tied to exposed pierhead where 5-foot tide 
(no floats) and wash from local shrimp boats can chew up 
your woodwork. 

ALTERNATE STOPOVER 29.6 miles north of Daytona 
Beach is Marineland particularly for sight-seers. ONLY 
DOCK is the Marineland Dock on east bank just past white 
flasher 87. Pier has room for 10 boats, with 7 to 8 feet of 
water throughout basin. Tide drops 2 } ■> feet. Dockmaster Barney 
Murphy lives on dock and is available after hours. Gas, diesel, 
water and shore power at pier, with dockage $1 minimum. 
Showers and rest rooms at Dolphin Restaurant open until 

9 p.m. MECHANIC available through Murphy only in emer- 
gency: so this is not the place to break down, since nearest 
major repair facilities (including marine railways) are 15 miles 
away at St. Augustine. Light GROCERIES can be bought at 
the dock. No quick laundry or dry cleaning available. Boats on 
a schedule should plan to push off for Daytona in early after- 
noon. SIGHT-SEEING is the thing to do in Marineland, 
and the place to go is the huge Oceanarium ( see map) 200 
yards from dock. Oceanarium holds vast collection of salt- 
water fish (amber jack, tarpon, angelfish, shark, barracuda) 
visible through 300 portholes built into side of tank. Marine- 
land open 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Feedings are at 11 a.m., 2 and 
4 p.m. and after Dec. 1 added feeding hours at 10 a.m., 12:30 
and 3 p.m. Trained porpoise act goes on at 9:30 and 11:30 a.m., 
1 :25 and 3:30 p.m. 

ELEVENTH DAY 

LEAVING JACKSONVILLE BEACH for straight 71.7-mile run to 
Daytona Beach, slow boats get off by 6:15 a.m. (no stops at St. 
Augustine or Marineland). WARNING — there are four successive 
drawbridges (not counting span at Ormond Beach) crossing 


waterway in 2-mile stretch just off Daytona Beach. Do not short- 
cut out of channel by taking direct line from second span (Fair- 
view Bridge) to third (Carlton-Blank Bridge). Stay in channel 
and best keep up to starboard markers to avoid shoaling east of 
fairway. BEST DOCK in Daytona, in fact best-managed marina 
with most superior repair facilities thus far on waterway, is Day- 
tona Beach Boat Works, a right-angle turn below fourth bridge 
and immediately past black daymark 39. Many boats, especial- 
ly small power cruisers, stay at Daytona Beach Municipal Yacht 
Basin (hard right just after fourth draw), which has room for 
100 boats, 10 feet of water throughout basin with 7-foot en- 
trance channel, full dock service, showers, a Bendix on the dock 
and is 2 to 3 blocks closer to shopping center. But Boat Works 
is worth a night’s stay in itself, and their repair facilities are 
(repeat) superb. Boat Works has room for 150 yachts, but they 
are usually loaded with houseboats so try not to get in too late 
unless you want to nest. If you do get in after dark, turn off 
the waterway, then line up two green ranges in rear of basin. Eight 
feet of water throughout basin and only 10-inch tide. Dock- 
master Jim Smith on hand 7:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. for gas, diesel, 
water, shore power and ice on 15-minute call. For service 7 p.m. 
to 1 1 p.m. call watchman by dialing 6421 on pay phone in 
lounge (small white building along pier). Dockage for transients 
free first night, after that 2<i per foot in open, 3<i under sheds. 
Full yard facilities open 8 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. five days, with half 
day Saturday include MECHANICS, electricians, carpenters, rig- 
gers, sheet metal workers, welding and pipe men, painters, elec- 
tronic experts, sailmakors and MARINE LIFT and RAILWAYS for 
boats up to 165 feet. Lounge with TV, magazines, chairs (very 
comfortable', open 24 hours, and attached luncheon room (open 
8 a.m. to 7:30 p.m.) has really good, quick food. LAUNDRY 
and DRY CLEANING through dockmaster, and 8 a.m. clothes 
come back clean at 5 p.m. ff determined to leave basin (or if 
staying at municipal dock), call Clinton taxi and ride three- 
fourths mile to Johnson's Coffee Shop, or for slightly quieter 
meal go 2 ! 4 miles farther to Chez Bruehez. Boat Works also has 
guest cottages (twin beds, living room, kitchen and bath) over- 
looking harbor for $6 per day or $30 per week if your boat is 
being fixed. Beach at Daytona is one of longest and widest in 
world, but end of Nov. too late for sensible swimming. In spring, 
however, install yourself at Daytona I’laza Hotel ($6 to $16) 
3 miles from basin. Lounge on beach all day, have cocktails 
across street in Seabreeze Manor, then dance in hotel’s Ocean 
Room or hire car (Avis or Hertz) and go for drive on beach. 
GOLF at Ellinor Village Course or at Daytona Beach Golf and 
Country Club half a mile from boat works, or at Riviera Coun- 
try Club 6 miles away— all open to visiting yachtsmen. 

TWELFTH DAY 

LEAVING DAYTONA, shove off by 6:1 5 a.m. to make Eau Gallie 
(pronounced O’Galley ), 73.5 miles away. BEST DOCK in Eau 
Gallie is Eau Gallie Yacht Basin, an extra-hard right at red 
flasher 2 below Eau Gallie, then follow port-hand daymarks into 
basin. There is room for 35 boats with 15 feet of water at the 
dock. Channel in, however, is dredged to only 8 feet. No tide. 
Dock crew on 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. After hours see Manager T. R. 
Whitehead in room over office. Dock has gas, diesel, water, shore 
power. Ice from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. on dock, and afterward see 
Mr. Whitehead. This yard is miniature of Daytona Boat Works, 
i.e., they have everything, but on small scale. MECHANICS at 
yard 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. five days and till noon Saturday. After 
hours see Mr. Whitehead. Ditto electricians, carpenters, metal 
workers, painters, canvas workers. Electronics especially good 
here, MARINE RAILWAYS handle boats up to 85 feet. GROCER- 
IES from Crew's Supermarket 2 blocks from marina on U.S. 1. 
LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING through Whitehead, 24-hour 
service. Best idea is to have dinner on boat, then sit on fantail 
and fish for nothing in particular in this quiet, pleasant little 
basin. Boats making long jump to West Palm Beach may want 
to bypass Eau Gallie for Indian River Marine Basin 4 miles 
farther south in Melbourne. Take an extra hard right at red nun 
4, then up small 7-foot channel into basin. Get gas or diesel at 
dock on right; has room for 40 boats, 9 feet at pumps. MARINE 
RAILWAY for boats up to 50 feet. Then move to Melbourne 
City Dock 400 yards farther inside harbor. Dock takes 22 boats, 
water and shore power available. Dock is also block from shop- 
ping center and from Pickwick Tea Room (try the broiled pom- 
pano). Other good food at Marie’s River View, a block from 
dock. Less than a block away is Havenaire Motel ($7 for double 
room), pleasant place to spend night ashore. However, Eau Gallie 
docking facilities are better. 

ALTERNATE STOPOVER at Fort Pierce, 44.8 miles south of 
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Eau Gallie (in case 12- to 13-hour run to West Palm Beach 
sounds too long to slow boaters) is one of top fishing spots on 
waterway. WARNING bad tide rips through Fort Pierce Inlet 
carry across span of first drawbridge. Moral: hang back till the 
draw is wide open, then go through with plenty of power, favor- 
ing side from which current is flowing. BEST DOCK is Fort Pierce 
Yacht Basin, right-angle turn at red nun 2 just below second 
drawbridge. Basin holds 120 boats, with 8 feet all the way around 
(entrance channel dredged to 5J^ feet). Tide drop is one foot. 
Dock crew on 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. for gas, water, shore power and 
ice. After hours, blow horn for attendant who is there 24 hours. 
Dockage 3d per foot per day. There are showers at end of dock. 
MECHANIC on call around the clock through dock man. Electri- 
cian same: electronics through Manager Joe Tierney. MARINE 
ELEVATOR takes boats up to 65 feet. GROCERIES at A&P 1 1 ■> 
blocks from marina and they deliver. LAUNDRY and DRY 
CLEANING at Warren’s Laundry for 12-hour service. Ship Ahoy 
Restaurant at the basin is adequate for quick meals. However, 
Simonsen’s on causeway one mile from basin (Fort Pierce Cab 
Co. ) best bet for dinner ashore. SIGHT-SEEING worthwhile here 
but involves some heavy traveling. Seminole Indian reservations 
(see map) are 57 miles away on Lake Okeechobee. Rent car 
from Hertz. If traveling in outboard cruiser or inboard cruiser 
drawing S\4 feet or less, you can take extra two to three days 
and go to Okeechobee via the St. Lucie canal from Stuart, 20 
miles south of Fort Pierce by water. Also might try McKee’s 
Jungle Gardens (elephants, penguins, bobcats and vast botani- 
cal display) 14 miles down U.S. 1; but this is not a must. 
FISHING is the big attraction in Fort Pierce. Gulf Stream char- 
ter boats (try Capt. George Archer of the Victory Two or Capt. 
Walter Ergle of the City of Fort Pierce) at marina for $60 per day 
for six persons. Sea trout, channel bass in the Indian River sec- 
tion of waterway from Fort Pierce to Stuart. Boats and guides 
from Capt. Walter Cochrane at Ankona 8 miles south. Easiest 
(and least expensive) salt water fishing from Fort Pierce cause- 
way. Fresh-water fish, especially bass in north branch of St. 
Lucie River and at Stuart 18 miles by car from Fort Pierce ma- 
rina. Incidentally, Stuart has fairly good small-boat facilities at 
Anchorage Botel, and somewhat more spartan tie-ups for bigger 
boats at Stuart Marine Service and Gulf Dock. 

THIRTEENTH DAY. 

LEAVING EAU GALLIE for straight run to West Palm Beach 
(no stops at Fort Pierce or Stuart), slow boats get under way by 
5:30 a.m. This is longest single day on the waterway (95 miles), 
and although West Palm marinas are well lighted, it is never 
much fun coming into a new harbor after dark. BEST DOCK in 
West Palm Beach is the West Palm Beach Marina on west bank 
of waterway immediately below Flagler Memorial drawbridge. 
Basin holds 140 boats, with 13 feet of water at the pumps, but 
only 5 feet on far side of most southerly pier. Tide 2 hi feet. Dock- 
master Clay CauIIett on hand 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. for gas, diesel. 
For fuel between 7 p.m. and 10 p.m. ask men in gas station at 
end of pier. Shore power and water costs 25ff per day. Ice deliv- 
eries at 6:30 and 8 a.m., and CauIIett keeps 500 pounds at the 
dock for emergencies. Dockage Si per foot, $1 minimum. Show- 
ers, rest rooms available 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. in Snack Bar (small 
white building at end of pier where food is served from Nov. 15 
to May 15), and ask for key at gas station. MECHANICS for gas 
engines from Wood’s Chrysler or for diesel from Marine Engine 
Equipment Co. 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Monday to Saturday. Sundays 
and late hours see CauIIett. Electrician and electronics from 
Sykes and Zweig across street from marina 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
nights and Sundays phone Sykes at home (7936). MARINE 
RAILWAY for boats up to 90 feet at Milling’s Marineways in 
Riviera Beach (pronounced Ruh-veer-a) on waterway 3 miles 
from basin. Rybovich Boat Yard in West Palm Beach 1 \4 miles 
from basin takes powerboats up to 70 feet and is one of best 
men in Florida on repairs. GROCERIES (expensive) from Bus- 
tani’s Supermarket or (less expensive) from Southampton Mar- 
kets, and they both deliver. LAUNDRY and DRY CLEAN- 
ING with a.m. to p.m. service from Gulfstream, Dixie or West 
Palm Beach Laundry. Patio RESTAURANT 2)4 blocks west of 
marina is quick and good. Morrison’s Imperial House in the 
Pennsylvania Hotel 3 blocks south is the place for a family din- 
ner. For soft lights and French food Nino’s Continental 2\4 
blocks east. BEST HOTELS are The Palm Beach Biltmore and 
The Breakers across the bridge in Palm Beach. Least expensive 
is Biltmore ($14 to $32 including breakfast). Breakers, closed 
until Dec. 15th opening of winter season, has not released new 
rate schedule. Dancing (young, jazz) at O’Hara’s or the Mont- 
martre in Palm Beach— Yellow Cab. Dancing at Monte Cristo 


Hotel or Casa Blanca. FISHING for blues, pompano, mackerel, 
snook off bridges or end of Palm Beach fishing pier. Charter 
boats for Gulf Stream fishing at marina or at Layton’s Park in 
Riviera Beach 3 miles north. GOLF at Palm Beach Winter Club 
7 miles north on U.S. 1, or West Palm Beach Country Club 3 
miles south, or at Lake Worth Golf Club 7 miles away in Lake 
Worth. Yachtsmen welcome at all three. Good alternate tie-up 
in West Palm Beach is Palm Beach Yacht Club (public), on 
west bank of waterway at red nun 16 immediately north of 
Flagler Bridge. Room for 46 boats, with 8 feet of water on north 
side of pier, but only 4 feet in close on south side. Gas, diesel, wa- 
ter, power by meter with 256 minimum, ice on call 8 a.m. to 
6:30 p.m. Showers, rest rooms, small lounge with TV open till 
midnight. Club is 2 to 3 blocks farther from stores. 

WATERWAY TERMINUS NO. I is 35.5 miles south of West 
Palm Beach at Bahia Mar marina in Fort Lauderdale, where 
last year 850 people stopped short of Miami to spend winter 
aboard their boats. Basin is on east bank of waterway past black 
daymark 19, below Las Olas swing bridge. Bahia Mar holds 450 
boats with 10 feet throughout the basin. Tide drops 2)4 feet. 
Service station crew on hand 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. for gas, diesel. 
After hours see watchman at the tower. Ice available at dock. 
Water, shore power in all slips. Dockage May to Nov. $1 for boats 
up to 50 feet, $2 over 50. Dec. to April dockage from $1.50 to 
$7 per day depending on dock used. MECHANICS at dock 8 
a.m. to 6 p.m. and after hours through watchman. Electricians 
and electronics on call during and after hours. Three MARINE 
ELEVATORS in basin handle boats up to 60 feet. Boats over 60 
feet (and up to 125 feet) go to Broward Marine 4 miles up New 
River. GROCERIES from Bahia Mar Market (open 6 a.m. to 
7 p.m.) and marina also has full stock of marine stores. LAUN- 
DRY and DRY CLEANING picked up at the dock by Jack Ha- 
worth Laundry with same-day service. GOOD RESTAURANT 
at Marina open 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Private club (bar and dining 
room membership $100 per year with $200 initiation fee) is on 
second floor of same building and is the Place to Be for Bahia Mar 
regulars. Water taxis to town S5i for anyone who wants to go. 
Three boats leave marina twice daily for three-hour SIGHT-SEE- 
ING trips into Everglades. Excellent ocean beach is 200 yards 
from marina. Twenty-one charter boats for Gulf Stream FISH- 
ING (rates average $70 a day) at the basin. GOLF at Plantation 
Golf Course, 7 miles west of town, or at Fort Lauderdale Golf 
and Country Club, 5 miles away (both open to yachtsmen). 

FOURTEENTH DAY. 

LEAVING WEST PALM BEACH for straight hop to Miami (no 
stopover at Fort Lauderdale) slow boats leave at 7 a.m. to make 
final run of 56.6 miles. BEST DOCK for visitors who want to 
spend nights aboard their boats (some Miami marinas do not al- 
low this) is Dinner Key Yacht Basin five miles south of Ricken- 
backer Causeway. Basin holds 166 boats, but depth in basin and 
lead-in channel is only 5 feet (deeper boats — up to 9 feet — 
should go to City Yacht Basin). Tide drop is 3 feet. Dock crew 
on duty 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., after hours try guard or watchman on 
all night. Gas at Santana Marina 1 00 yards north, gas and diesel at 
Merrill-Stevens Boat Yard, 200 yards north. Dockage at Dinner 
Key is 5«f a foot overnight, 4<f a foot if you stay a month. Show- 
ers and rest room in main building. MECHANIC from Merrill- 
Stevens, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and after hours through watchman at 
dock. Electricity and electronics at Merrill-Stevens, where MA- 
RINE RAILWAY handles boats up to 70 feet. GROCERIES 
from Village Market in Coconut Grove one mile from marina, or 
deliveries from Miami Grocery or Tip Top in Miami. LAUNDRY 
and DRY CLEANING picked up and delivered at dock. Mi- 
ami is six miles from the marina by local bus (leaving every 20 
minutes), or rent a car from Hertz or Ryder Service. RESTAU- 
RANTS and night clubs abound. For a starter, the Red Coach 
Grill, the Bahama and the Flame are all good steak houses. In 
Miami Beach, the Cathay House (Chinese) and the Embers (bar- 
becue) are worth a try. The Vagabond NIGHT CLUB in Mi- 
ami and the Beachcomber in Miami Beach usually have enter- 
taining shows. However, practically all the big hotels in Miami 
Beach have passable shows at lower prices than night clubs. For 
HOTELS in Miami try the McAllister ($7 to $22) or Columbus 
($6 to $23), or any of the hundreds of hotels at all rates in the 
area. For Gulf Stream FISHING there are 15 charter boats at 
Dinner Key ($50 a day for four), and there are 38 charter boats 
available at the famous Pier 5 at City Yacht Basin ($50 to $65 
for 4 to 6 persons all day, $35 to $45 half day). For GOLF try the 
Biltmore course in Coral Gables or the Miami Springs, both 
public courses, or the Miami Shores, open to yachtsmen with 
club affiliations. 
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INLAND WATERWAY continued from page US 


HIGH POINTS AND LOW MOMENTS 


T he traveler who has sailed the 
waterway is likely to experience 
one of two sensations when he reaches 
his goal: relief at the trip being over, 
or regret. This is true of practically all 
boat trips, but the waterway, being 
somewhat longer than the average 
cruise, has a way of producing particu- 
larly intense feelings. 

Take the first day. It is possible to get 
from Norfolk to Elizabeth City in sev- 
en smooth hours. It is also possible to 
take a lot longer, especially if you 
catch the keeper of the railroad draw- 
bridge at the south end of the Norfolk 
Navy Yard on one of his bad days. He 
is one of the waterway’s celebrated in- 
dividualists. Therefore it is wise, after 
blowing for the bridge, to shift into 
neutral — if not reverse. After a consid- 
erable time the span may swing open. 
If it doesn’t, resist the natural impulse 
to turn and wait out of the channel in 
the Navy berths on the starboard hand. 
The writer tried this a few weeks ago. 
In mid-maneuver there was a hoarse 
blast like one note on an old ah-ooo-ga 
Model T horn and a large life raft 
came hurtling off the end of an aircraft 
carrier and whammed into the water 
about 150 yards from the boat. 

The carrier w r as testing its catapult. 
It worked fine. 


Just below the Navy Yard is the 
Great Dismal Swamp, an extensive bog 
inhabited by deer, bear and catfish. It 
is not a good idea to run out of gas 
or break down in the Great Dismal 
Swamp. In the final 10 miles to the 
outskirts of Elizabeth City there are 
two houses, one at Possum Quarter 
Landing (no interest in passing boats) 
and one at Shipyard Landing (no ship- 
yard). And the man who tows you into 
Elizabeth City— as the writer knows 
to his sorrow — charges $10 an hour, 
portal to portal. 

Too many of these experiences can 
bend the spirit of even the most enthu- 
siastic cruising man. It is, however, pos- 
sible to sweep all the way to Miami 
without the smallest mishap— except 
the occasional running aground which 
is so standard on the waterway that it 
embarrasses no one. 

You are likely to run into some char- 
acters— like the three ladies, none of 
whom had ever before owned a boat, 
who bought a cruiser and set out from 
Norfolk with no charts aboard but an 
automobile road map. Every time they 
came to a body of water they couldn’t 
see across, they waited and followed 
the next boat that happened along. 
These tactics convulsed marina opera- 
tors along the route. By all reports, 


however, the ladies reached Miami 
with no trouble beyond an occasional 
absent-minded running out of gas. 

The marina operators also tell about 
the man in the converted landing craft 
who would get a local fisherman to 
tow him into mid-channel each morn- 
ing, where he would flag a passing boat 
and get a tow as far down the line as 
possible while he sat in the stern of his 
barge watching television. He made it 
all the way to M orehead City before one 
of the tow boats found the barge’s en- 
gine never did work and walked off with 
the TV set in payment for the tow. 

Even without breakdowns and the 
characters, there is enough on the wa- 
terway to keep the yachtsman interest- 
ed through a dozen trips. There is an 
extraordinary beauty to a Carolina salt 
marsh on a late fall afternoon, with the 
great barrier dunes in the background. 
And in the winding swamps below 
Bucksport the past of great plantations 
and pirate raiders hangs close to the 
live oaks and Spanish moss. In the 
towns, too, like Charleston and Savan- 
nah, there is a magnetic feeling of old- 
ness. And during the last days of the 
trip there is, of course, Florida, where 
it might be possible for a yachtsman 
to become bored— but he would have 
to work at it very hard. d) 


WATERWAY TRAVELERS HAVE THESE THINGS ABOARD 


FOR THE MEN 


FOR THE LADIES 


FOR THE BOAT 


1 pair Topsiders 

1 pair loafers 

4 pair wool socks 

2 pair nylon going-ashore socks 

2 pair nylon undershorts 

3 T shirts 

2 pair flannel pajamas 
1 pair Bermuda shorts (old) 

1 pair dungarees 

2 pair khakis (new enough to wash and 

wear ashore) 

2 polo shirts 

1 work shirt 

2 going-ashore shirts 
1 sports jacket 

1 light sweater 
1 heavy sweater 
1 foul-weather suit 
1 going-ashore raincoat 
optional: swim trunks 


1 pair Topsiders 
1 pair sensible shoes 

1 pair heels 

4 pair wool or nylon socks 

2 pair Bermuda socks 

1 pair dark Bermuda shorts 
1 pair dark wool slacks, or 
1 pair dungarees and long johns 

1 pair short shorts 

2 nylon blouses 
nylon underwear 

2 flannel nightgowns or pajamas 
1 light sweater 
1 heavy sweater 
1 slicker 
1 street dress 

1 good sweater and skirt 

2 pair nylon stockings 
1 light shore raincoat 

optional: swimsuit 


1 good jackknife 

1 small Danforth anchor with 5 feet 
light chain and 50 feet half-inch nylon 
line for hedging of! mud banks, for 
stern anchoring and for heaving oil 
stern to make quick stops at bridges. 

extra docklines for springs and bridles 
1 searchlight or flashlight with mini- 
mum beam of 150 yards 

1 sounding pole (and line) with draft 
of boat marked in bright paint 

2 extra fenders and 2 fender boards 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
charts: No. 400 for Norfolk Harbor, Nos. 
829-848 for waterway, No. 1,228 for 
Albemarle Sound 

1 copy U.S. Coast Pilot, Atlantic Coast, 
Section D 

1 pair strong binoculars (for buoy and 
bird watching) 

optional: Texaco, Mobilgas or Esso 
cruise maps of Norfolk-Miami area 
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WATCH FOR THESE 
WARNINGS 


STORM SIGNALS DISPLAYED 
AT GOVERNMENT STATIONS 



SMALL CRAFT WARNING 





GALE OR HURRICANE 
WIND 75 MPH UP 



Why Omega Alone 
is die Official Watch 


for the Olympic Games 

Omega takes special pride in being chosen, once 
again, to time the Olympic Games. For 23 years 
Omega lias been the choice of the competing 
nations as official timepiece for these most famous 
of all athletic competitions. 

This honor, coveted by so many others, belongs 
only to Omega — the watch that holds world 
records for accuracy at all three leading interna- 
tional timing observatories — the watch lauded, 
again and again, by the official Swiss Testing 
Bureau with its highest rating. 

It is this matchless accuracy — and no oilier con- 
sideration — that makes Omega alone the Official 
Watch for the Olympic Games. Truly, when time 
decides I he issue, Omega decides the time. 

I’he supreme accuracy of Omega Chronometers 
is attested hv registered rating certificates. 
Model illustrated $373. Other Omega watches 
for men and women front $71.30. Fed. tax inch 

For free 32-page booklet which tells how the 
Olympic Games arc timed .. .write Omega, 633 
Madison Avenue. Xcw York 21, N. Y. 




OMEGA 


rim watch my. would has leaks ed to trust 


HEIP SEND OUR TEAM TO THE OLYMPICS. Mail contributions to 
U.S. Olympic Games Committee, Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, N.Y. 
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FOOTBALL 


ROSE BOWL 
BOUND 

As 95,000 looked on in sparkling California weather and 
millions more watched on television, Sam Brown and 
his UCLA teammates raced past an old cross-town rival, 
Southern California, and right on into the Hose Bowl 


by JAMES MURRAY 

T he week before the game, a sports columnist asked 
Coach Red Sanders who was going to win. “Let’s put it 
this way,” suggested Sanders: “How should I know?” 

Put this way, Coach Sanders had added just the right 
note to the USC-UCLA game which was a typical southern 
California production— a little lunacy, a little drama and 
a lot of comedy. It was funny to everybody but USC 
Coach Jess Hill. 

To begin with, there was Harvey Knox in the press box, 
a sportswriter for the day for one of the local papers, look- 
ing forward to sitting in judgment on his sworn enemies — 
football coaches. Then there was the telegram from a rather 
unusual USC rooter which Coach Hill pinned on the dress- 
ing room bulletin board. Wired Mrs. Leslie Wilson Craig: 
“Dear Trojans. Here is a little power thought. Formulate 
and stamp indelibly on your mind a mental picture of 
yourselves as succeeding. Hold this picture tenaciously. 
Never permit it to fade. Your mind will seek to develop 
this picture. Never doubt the reality of the mental image. 
This is most dangerous for the mind. . . . Whenever a neg- 
ative thought concerning your personal power comes, delib- 
erately voice a positive thought to cancel it out.” 

It was, all hands agreed, one of the most unusual pep 
talks any football squad was ever presented with. And 
when the game started, the dear Trojans were holding the 
mental picture of themselves succeeding so tenaciously 
that they lined up for the kickoff offside. 

It wouldn’t have mattered except that Left Halfback 
Jon Arnett ran that kickoff back 97 yards for a touchdown 
through a corridor of up-ended, shatter-blocked UCLA 
players. The officials called it back and right then and there 
the mental picture began to fade. On the very next kickoff, 
Arnett caught the ball resignedly in the end zone and 
didn’t bother to run it out a step. He acted like a guy who 
knew when he was licked. 

The Bruins forthwith began to play with the same atti- 
tude of detached curiosity as their Coach Sanders had 
shown. Like Red, they didn’t know who was going to win 
either and thus unconfused by any mental images, they 



CONVOYED BY JIM DECKER. BOB DAVENPORT. BOB BERGDAHL AND 


proceeded to grind down the field in accordance with No. 
10 of Red Sanders’ 10 football commandments, the ones he 
pins on the locker room walls before every game. The 10th 
commandment is “win the surest way,” and this is exactly 
what UCLA did, 17-7. It threw only two passes— both poor 
but both completed, thanks to some incredible gymnastics 
on the part of Ends John Smith and Rommie Loudd. The 
game was won, as most Sanders games are, by alternate 
sweeps by Tailback Sam Brown and line plunges by Full- 
back Bob Davenport. There was a key field goal by Jim 
Decker, but Sam Brown literally terrorized USC, running 
from a fake pass, from a fake kick and a fake handoff. Oth- 
er times, he just forthrightly telegraphed he was coming 
and ran away from them anyway. He rolled up a staggering 
153 yards, carried the ball a whopping 27 times, and the 
sight of Sam Brown churning around end or waving a fake 
pass over his head like a tomahawk must have been 
enough to make Mrs. Craig begin to doubt the power of 
positive thinking. Fullback Davenport carried 22 times, 
rolled up 78 yards, most of them with two or more Trojans 
riding on his back. 

Probably because the game was on national TV, the 
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JIM BROWN. UCLA TAILBACK SAM (FIRST DOWN) BROWN RACES FOR YARDAGE AROUND RIGHT END 


officials saw fit to beef up their parts in the show and by 
the end of the half they had rolled up 123 yards in pen- 
alties and were a threat all the way to overtake Sam Brown 
for the day's ground-gaining honors. They fell short of him 
by only five yards. 

SPECTATOR FOR THE DAY: RONNIE KNOX 

The day was perfect for football — or anything else. A 
midweek rain had washed away the smog and the tempera- 
ture was in the 80s, hotter down on the floor of the Coli- 
seum which was all but filled with 95,878 fans. The Bruins, 
crippled by the loss of their passing ace, Ronnie Knox, who 
sat on the bench cradling his crutches, his fractured ankle in 
a cast, were only lukewarm favorites. As everyone knew, 
USC had halfbacks to burn — after the game their rooters 
thought it was a good idea. This was the year of the noose 
in the Pacific Coast Conference, and the football West had 
become wild again. The coach who hadn’t been strung up 
at least in effigy was a nobody. When the game started, the 
Bruins had an unstrung coach and a 5- 0 conference record, 
Oregon State had a 5-1 record. If UCLA lost and OSC won 
(it did not, Oregon triumphing 28-0), Oregon Stale would 
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technically have been conference champion. It would have 
been inhumane to feed Oregon State to the Big Ten in the 
Rose Bowl but a resounding Bruin defeat might have 
forced the conference hand. 

Fortunately, USC saved everybody embarrassment. A 
fine, feckless bunch of mastodons, USC has been suspected 
of having the finest football squad in the West, but that 
historically has been the trouble— they raise squads at Troy 
instead of teams. They seemed to have quarterback sneak 
specialists in the game when long-pass artists were called 
for and vice versa. Where UCLA's best backs carried the 
ball 19 times, USC’s best back ( Arnett l unaccountably 
carried it only 9. This was Sanders’ third win in a row over 
USC. He has lost only one conference game in three years — 
by one point two years ago— and Sanders was doing his 
best to remain modest and gracious in the dressing room 
after the game. “Nobody tried any harder,” he murmured 
about USC. Sanders grinned wryly when asked about 
Michigan Stale, his forthcoming Rose Bowl opponent. “I 
hear they’re just about the best in the business,” he 
drawled. Was he pleased they were coming? Sanders grinned 
slowly: “Not especially.” 

FOR MORE FOOTBALL. TURN PAGE 
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HOPALONG’S DAY AT 


I ONG AFTER his Ohio State team 
j had demolished proud Michigan 
17-0 last Saturday afternoon. Coach 
Woody Hayes was bouncing on air. 
Even a hot shower failed to dampen 
his spirit. "That’s the best football 
game any team has ever played for 
me,” he bubbled to a room of back- 
slapping friends. “Did you ever see 
anything like it? Ever?” 

No one could say he had. In com- 
pletely dominating Michigan, Hayes’s 
team played an awesome game of pow- 
er football that was downright atavis- 
tic. Pudge Heffelfinger, Yale's great 
guard of the last century, would have 
felt right at home in the Ohio State 
line last Saturday. 

State made the new-fangled split-T 
look like the flying wedge. Blocking 
with devastating enthusiasm, Hayes’s 
team drove for 333 yards on the 
ground despite defenses that often 
placed seven, eight and nine men on 
the line of scrimmage. State bothered 
to pass just three times, completed one 
for a total gain of four yards. 

The victory gave Ohio State the Big 


Ten championship for the second year 
in a row. But runner-up Michigan State 
will go to the Rose Bowl since Ohio 
State went last year and a conference 
rule prevents one team from going 
twice in a row. Over in East Lansing 
the Michigan State players managed to 
concentrate on the business at hand 
long enough to trounce Marquette 
33-0, then exploded with delight when 
the Ohio State victory was announced 
over the loudspeaker system. 

THERMOS BOTTLES AND SNOWBALLS 

More than 97,000 people put on their 
stadium boots, packed Thermoses and 
headed for Ann Arbor to watch Michi- 
gan’s losing battle for the Rose Bowl. 
A couple of inches of wet snow was 
on the ground, and coeds and their 
dates on their way to th® game shied 
snowballs at each other and at Ohio 
State students wearing scarlet and 
gray caps who bellowed: "We don’t 
give a damn for the whole State of 
Michigan — we’re from O-HI-O!” 

Throughout the long gray Novem- 
ber afternoon the temperature hovered 


around freezing— cold enough to show 
your breath, but not cold enough to 
bother the players. In the stands an 
interloping Michigan State student 
shuffled from one foot to another in 
delight, finally said to his companion: 
“Gad, we’ll have to have a panty raid 
and everything.” 

Earlier this season Ohio State lost 
to both Stanford and Duke, and down 
in Columbus they started to wonder 
about Hayes. But against Michigan, 
Hayes and his team were above sus- 
picion. While Woody yelped encour- 
agement from the sidelines, Ohio State 
methodically banged away at the 
crumbling Michigan line for 20 first 
downs while allowing only five. 

The biggest bang for the Bucks was 
Howard (Hopalong) Cassady, an au- 
thentic All-America halfback, who 
gained 146 yards by himself, 37 more 
than the entire Michigan team gained 
all afternoon. Cassady weighs only 
174 pounds and is better suited to 
broken-field jousting, but against 
Michigan he gained most of his ground 
in four-, five- and six-yard chunks 
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natty osu fan attacks metal goal post with hacksaw 


COACH WOOD V HAYES ACCEPTS CONGRATULATIONS IN LOCKER ROOM 


ANN ARBOR 

by JAMES ATWATER 


There was no bowl bid at stake for Ohio State but Coach 
Ilayes sent Cassady& Co. out after something even better 
— a victory over Michigan and a second straight Big Ten title 


straight through the line. After the 
game Michigan Coach Bennie Ooster- 
Daan grinned wryly and said, “He’s 
worth all the adjectives.” 

The other Ohio State backs hopped 
along like Cassady, and, like him 
played almost the entire game. Up front 
State's big, mobile line was magnifi- 
cent. Short on reserves, Hayes played 
most of his linemen most of the game, 
but they still overpowered Michigan’s 
two lines that shuttled on and off the 
field. Key man in the State line was 
Guard Jim Parker, who weighs 250, 
stands six feet three and looks and 
plays like a pro. On power plays over 
his position, Parker charged like an af- 
fronted rhino. 

On the sidelines Michigan Coach 
Oosterbaan shuffled through the straw- 
covered mud in front of his bench like 
a man looking for a needle in a hay- 
stack. As an All-America end at Mich- 
jgan back in the ’20s, Oosterbaan three 
times starred in victories over Ohio 
State, but last Saturday there wasn’t 
much he could do. 

Early in the second quarter Ohio 


State started to roll. Led by the thrusts 
of Cassady, State moved 70 yards to 
the Michigan seven. When the attack 
stalled, Hayes grabbed Reserve End 
Fred Kriss and sent him in. Kriss flexed 
his leg twice and kicked a field goal 
that glanced off the upright and went 
through to put his team ahead 3-0. 

Late in the third quarter Ohio State 
got up steam again, rolled 52 yards 
and scored the game’s first touchdown 
51 seconds after the start of the fourth 
period. Cassady was airborne as he 
crossed the goal line on a dive play from 
the two. The kick was wide. 

NO MICHIGAN MAGIC THIS DAY 

Behind 9-0, Michigan started to 
pass. Against Iowa, Quarterback Jim 
Maddock threw two touchdown passes 
in the last quarter to lead Michigan to 
victory, but he couldn’t fool the alert 
Buckeyes. Ohio State intercepted one 
of his passes and turned another into a 
safety when he desperately threw from 
behind his goal line to Halfback Terry 
Barr who was tackled in the end zone. 

The safety raised the score to 11-0 


and finished Michigan completely. 
Kicking off from the 20 after the safe- 
ty, Michigan End Ron Kramer tried 
an on-side kick, but the ball rolled 
only a yard and Ohio State took over 
again on Michigan’s 21. Up until this 
point the two teams had played rugged 
but right football. 

But the last two minutes were 
marred by a series of penalties against 
both teams. Out of this confusion Ohio 
State got another touchdown, scored 
by Fullback Don Vicic, that made the 
final score 17-0. And Michigan got past 
the 50 for the first time all afternoon. 

The game ended in wide confusion. 
A hardy band of Ohio State students 
swept out of the stands and somehow 
managed to uproot one set of metal 
goal posts. Triumphantly they carried 
the goal posts off the field intact since 
no one had the foresight to bring along 
an acetylene torch. Up in the stands 
the interlopers from Michigan State 
pounded each other on the back. 
“Smell ’em?” cried one, standing on 
tiptoe and sniffing the cold November 
wind. “Smell ’em? Smell those roses?” 
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Most automatic stereo camera you can buy! 


The TDC Stereo Vivid makes exciting three-dimen- 
sional pictures a plain-and-simple matter. So auto- 
matic you can he expert in 3 steps: select shutter 
speed, set Exposure dial to match the weather, 
“squeeze trigger.” Best of all — now only $129.50! 
Matched 35mm f/3.5 Tridar lenses • steel guillotine 
shutter • single window rangefinder-viewfinder • all- 
metal body • See your dealer or write for details. 



HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 

To Bell & Howell for 47 Years 
of Pinnerrinc Contributions to 
the Motion Picture Industry 


Bell s-Howell 

Dept. S-10 • Chicago 45. Illinois 



WILLIAMS 


MICROMETER 

MOUNT 


Always Be 


Kept Ce 


Mo Torque 


isSEMEH 


7211 Lapeer Rd., D avison 20, Mic 


By the world-famous gunsmith, 
wing shot and ballistics expert 


Churchill’s 

SHOTGUN 
T , BOOK 


• At last, Robert Churchill, the G.O.M. of gun- 
ning, gives you, in his new book, the identical 
course of instructions that has brought thousands 
to his shop from oil parts of the world. A won- 
derful book for the expert or novice, it octually 
tells how easily you can adopt the amazingly 
successful Churchill method of wing shooting and 
how to select, care for and handle the shotgun 
Mony helpful illustrations and diagrams. $6.75 
ot bookstores or from 

ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, 

SOI Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 



New BAROMETER 
lolls when 
IT'S BEST TO 

HUNT or FISH 



COLO-WEATHER GEAR PROTECTS YALE AND 


BIG THREE 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 

T he big three football title is of ab- 
solutely no national significance. 
Nonetheless, the Big Three continue to 
care terribly about this seasonal acco- 
lade. Harvard, Yale and Princeton dis- 
pute over it as if it were grandfather's 
legacy, and the alumni migrate annu- 
ally through arctic Novembers to ob- 
serve the controversy. 

The snowy slopes of the Yale Bowl 
contained 56,000 of these slightly fro- 
zen and highly prejudiced witnesses 
(“blue lips for Yale, red noses for Har- 
vard,” Columnist Red Smith noted) 
as Yale sought last Saturday to relieve 


HARRY valentine, '.'>7, an editor of Yale 
News, keeps warm in Ihe traditional coonskin. 
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Harvard of the responsibility of its 
second straight Big Three crown. Har- 
vard had already beaten Princeton, 
and Princeton had beaten Yale, so the 
Elis were inspired by nothing more 
than the prospect of a three-way dead- 
lock — and the infinite pleasure of beat- 
ing Harvard for the 41st time in a ri- 
valry that started 80 years ago. 

This year’s young Yale team— of the 
starters only Captain Phil Tarasovic 
and Bill Lovejoy, the tackles, were sen- 
iors— played as if a dozen bowl bids 
rested on the outcome. Using nothing 
but straight power, of which the con- 
querors of Army have plenty, the blue 
jerseys dominated the crimson ones by 


a score of 21-7 without causing their 
supporters the least bit of suspense. 

As usually happens on this occasion, 
a hero emerged: he was Yale's sopho- 
more fullback Curtis Coker, who car- 
ried the ball 105 yards in 21 carries 
through sleet and snow and frequently 
played like an entire defense team 
wrapped into one man. It was good, 
hard, simon-pure Ivy League football 
and left one wondering whether next 
year’s Yale team might not be good 
enough to breathe the contaminated 
non-Ivy League air— a speculation 
that will never be resolved as the 
League members continue to tighten 
their boundaries. (ODD 


REGINALD Johnson. '95, and Joshua ARTHUR DEVENS, ’02, like his son 
Upton, '93, watch their Harvard hopes decline. Charles, played Harvard football, baseball. 
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HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 



This is the 


coat you’ll live in . . . 
rain, sun, cold 


.Alligator 


For all-season usefulness, for un- 
mistakable elegance and amazing 
value, there’s nothing like an Alli- 
gator Coat. Millions of men agree. 
Choose now from a wide range of 
fabrics, patterns and colors, all 
waterproof or water repellent . . . 
from $8.50 to $49.75. 

Gold Label. America's most 
wanted gabardine. Finely wov- 

sled. W ater repellent processed 
for year 'round wear. $40.75 


V 


Better Stores Everywhere Feature 

the Best Name in Rainwear 

■lor Company • New York • St. Louis * Ctiicat 



MacGregor Golf Balls in 
exclusive ash tray gift set 
Give famous MacGregor MT golf balls and unique Color 
Magic "Scotty" aslt trays and you give the most excit- 
ing golf gift of the holidays. MT's are champions for 
distance and durability . . . truly the "Golf Ball of 
Champions." The ash trays are fine transparent tem- 
pered glass, exclusive with MacGregor. Whether it's a 
gift to friends, family or business associates, the MT 
Christmas package will be most appreciated by 
golfers everywhere. Order now at any pro shop. 
1 2 MT's and 4 Color Magic ash frays only $ 1 3.95 

6 MT's and 2 ash trays only $ 6.95 

MT's can be personalized with player's nomo . . . without 
charge (in quantities of 12 MT golf balls or more). 

mi son 

CINCINNATI 33, OHIO 


Sessions presents 

" 7 et-lte" 



the clock that 

never forgets! 


Automatically turns on, and off, at 
the time you want: television 
program, air-conditioner, electric 
blanket — nearly all electric ap- 
pliances. You just plug them into 
clock. Beautiful mahogany case 
mounted on brass finished base. 
Illuminated dial with Sessions 
famous New Automatic On-Off 

Movement. Styling by Mac Tornqulst 


$24 95 

plus applicable 


r \ess 


essions 


YEARS AHEAD IN ELECTRIC TIME 
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for 

Games of Saturday, Nov. 26 

• Army-Navy: Army approaches 
full strength for the first time this 
season. However, the Middies have 
the better all-round offense and just 
as much determination . . . NAVY. 

• LSU vs. Tulane: Both teams have 
come much further than expected 
this year, but the LSU Tigers have 
journeyed the furthest . . . LSU. 

• Southern Cal vs. Notre Dame: 

Trojans started fast, slipped— but 
badly . . . Notre Dame started fast., 
erred— but momentarily. No lapses 
this time . . . NOTRE DAME. 

• Boston College vs. Holy Cross: Few 

rivalries have been as exciting or as 
unpredicatble. This time, though, 
form will tell . . . BC. 

• Mississippi State vs. Mississippi: 

Ole Miss can cinch SEC champion- 
ship in this one . . . MISSISSIPPI. 

• Oklahoma vs. Oklahoma A&M: 

The Aggies showed surprising life 
clobbering Kansas State 28-0 Satur- 
day. Party is over, recriminations 
have set in . . . OKLAHOMA. 

• Alabama vs. Auburn: How times 
have changed. Used to be Auburn 
came to this game ripe for slaughter. 
Tempus fugit . . . AUBURN. 

• Miami vs. Florida: The Hurricanes 
are the best three-times-beaten 
team in the history of football. They 
should drown the struggling Gators 
. . . MIAMI. 

• TCU vs. SMU: Mustangs headed 
the preseason picks in the confer- 
ence. So much for prognosticators 
. . . TEXAS CHRISTIAN. 

• Georgia Tech vs. Georgia: The 

Bulldog is having one of his worst 
years and nothing in Tech’s makeup 
should make him any happier . . . 
TECH. 


ALSO: 

West Virginia over N.C. State (Fri- 
day) 

Baylor over Rice 
Tennessee over Vanderbilt 
Colorado over Colorado A&M 
Clemson over Furman 
New Mexico over Brigham Young 
Texas Tech over Hardin-Simmons 
South Carolina over Virginia 

Thanksgiving Day Games: 

Texas A&M over Texas 
Colgate over Brown 
Miami (Ohio) over Cincinnati 
Wyoming over Denver 
Cornell over Penn 
Utah over Utah State 
VPI over VMI 

Last week’s record: 

17 right, 7 wrong, 1 tie 
Record to date: 180-61-9 




Sports Gifts IVIake 
Christmas Shopping 


. . . and you ll find the perfect present 
for everyone on your list in the Christ- 
mas Parade of Sports Gifts at your 
local sporting goods dealer’s. 

Last week’s SPORTS ILLUSTRAT- 
ED carried 11 full pages of the latest 
and some of the best in sporting goods 
and equipment— gifts that ivill bring 


year-long enjoyment to the friends you 
give them to. 

Your nearby sporting goods dealer 
has them all on sale — and lots more— in 
his Christmas Parade of Sports Gifts. 
Be sure you pay him a visit soon ! 


To Sporting Goods Deal c r»s : 
Be sure you get in the running for the valuable 
prizes offered for tie-ins with our NSGA Christmas 
Parade of Sports Gifts. ( Top prizes go to winners 


in two classifications: stores with $250,000 annual 
sales or more; stores with less than $250,000 an- 
nual sales.) 


GRAND PRIZE: 


ADDITIONAL, PRIZES: 


(one fo be given in each classification) 


An all-expense vacation trip to Bermuda 
for two. Leave New York, Washington 
or Boston (whichever is most conveni- 
ent for you) and arrive in Bermuda via 

COLONIAL AIRLINES Skycruiser . . . 


ter* cl 



. . . stay for seven wonderful days at 
Bermuda's famous ELBOW BEACH 
SURF CLUB. Enjoy the sun and sea 
and your favorite sports. And schedule 
your trip for whenever it's convenient 
for you ! 



(duplicate prizes to be awarded in each classification) 


2nd prize: A NIKON S-2 camera — as you 
know, if you carry it, one of the fastest-handling 
35-mm cameras in the field. 



3rd prize: A ROLEX waterproof, self-winding 
wrist Chronometer — the kind of watch you've 
always wanted to own. 



4th prize: Ten 10K gold-filled ZIPPO lighters, 
guaranteed forever by the makers. 



When your “ Christmas Parade of Sports Gifts ” promotion campaign is over, 
simply send the story of it (by January 15, 1956) including results, photo- 
graphs of your displays, your direct mail, tear sheets of your ads, etc., to: 

NATIONAL SPORTING GOODS ASSOCIATION 

716 Rush Street, Chicago 11, |||. 





SPORTING LOOK 


INSPECTION by Jantzen’s design staff at Portland has Vice- 
President Mayer Monroe, Louella Ballerino, George McCormick, 
Phyllis Carlson, Elizabeth Timmons and Maurice Levin viewing 
Models Karen Langness and Karlyn Eyolfson with critical eyes. 


WELL SUITED BY THE WEST 


The pioneering West Coast swim-wear industry combines Hollywood glamour, 
high style and scientific thoroughness to make the world’s best bathing suits 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT LANDRY 


I N California, where swimming pool society has almost 
a nonstop season in the sun to splash through, the bath- 
ing suit industry has now evolved a year-round, nonstop, 
four-season cycle which supplies most of the world. The 
California industry keeps a lion’s share— $60 million worth 
— of the booming bathing suit business with such Holly- 
wood tricks as lavish style shows, celebrity appearances — 
Esther Williams for Cole, Florence Chadwick for Catalina 
(sponsors of the Miss Universe contest ) — and design which 
is responsive to the dictates of New York and Paris haute 
couture. The West Coast’s eminence in the field is based 
on a 40-year history which began in 1913 when Jantzen of 
Portland, Oregon designed a suit “to change bathing to 
swimming.” Jantzen now has plants in 11 different coun- 
tries. California swimsuit makers have an impressive list of 
innovations. Dancer Mabs Barnes first used lastex, a corset 


fabric, for a bathing suit that clung and moved with the 
figure. Fred Cole developed Matletex, cotton stitched with 
elastic thread, leading to strapless tops and matching skirts 
and beach coats. Rose Marie Reid developed the inside bra 
and flexible spiral stays in strapless suits. Catalina pio- 
neered knitted suits and “sweetheart sets.” Gantner was 
an early manufacturer of wool knit suits. Caltex, a young 
firm in the old tradition, is pioneering new elasticized fab- 
rics. Scientific thoroughness, in addition to styling, has 
kept the West Coast at the top of the bathing suit market. 
Its bathing suits are probably the most tested garments 
(opposite) in the apparel industry: fabrics are laboratory 
tested for color fastness in sun and chlorine, for abrasive 
resistance, for swimability. This winter, following current 
fashion, long slim torsos with high necklines and unaccent- 
ed waistlines are teamed with Oriental prints and colors. 

POOL-TESTING of suits for color fastness and water fitness is l 
supervised by Designer Rose Marie Reid at her Los Angeles plant. * 

FOR THE BEST Of CALIFORNIA FOR 1956. PLEASE TURN THE PACE 
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HIGH-NECKLINE maillot worn by Jo- 
Anne Aehle is from Cole of California's 
Egyptian collection which will be avail- 
able in stores in December. The lop can 
be neatly tucked in for sunning ($12.95;. 


V-NECKLINE suit shows a new trend 
away from the long-familiar low-cut 
strapless tops. Patt Quinn wears Cal- 
tex's “Fire Cracker" suit of delicate pas- 
tel-striped elasticized bouete ($22.95). 


TWO-PIECE suit with divided skirl, fa- 
vored for 1956 for junior sizes, is about 
as close as American market gets to Bi- 
kini. Katie Richmond wears Catalina's 
suit with gold Oriental print i $12.95). 




FRENCH INSPIRED suit from Jant- 
zen's international collection is copy of 
a Riviera bestseller. Its hugging fit is 
achieved with an elasticized knit fabric 
called Helanca ($22.50). On Suzy Ruel. 


LONG-TORSO suit of brilliant tea-flow- 
er print cotton from Gantner t $14.95) 
is worn by Starlet Rosemarie Bowe. The 
sculptured swimming pool is at Holm- 
by Hills home of Mrs. Burton Schutt. 


SHEATH suits at Rose Marie Reid fea- 
ture smooth exterior with mysteries of 
construction hidden inside; geometric 
patterns of lastex ($29.95). Model Geri 
Lindsay is former Miss Washington. 



“Father wore this Viyella, shirt at Mafeking in 1899” 


T HE other clay one of our Scottish 
customers showed us a Viyella shirt 
which his venerable daddy had worn dur- 
ing the Boer War. The son, no chicken 
himself, is still wearing it, fifty-six years 
later. The collar and cuffs now need 
turning. 

Viyella (rhymes with hi-fella) is the 
most imitated of all fabrics. And no won- 
der— it is so sensuously soft and light. 


It is spun near Sherwood Forest in 
England, from a cunning mixture of cosy 
lamb’s wool and strong Egyptian cotton. 
It is completely washable— you can safely 
send Viyella to your laundry! 

The shirt in our photograph is not the 
Mafeking veteran, but a new one, made 
by the great Hathaway. The tartan is 
Campbell Dress, shown here against an 
appropriate back-drop— Inveraray Castle, 


ancestral home of the Dukes of Argyll, 
heads of the Campbell clan. 

Viyella shirts by Hathaway come in a 
thundering range of plain colors and au- 
thentic Scottish tartans, among which 
Campbell Dress, Royal Stewart and Mac- 
pherson are outstanding. For the name of 
your nearest store, write C. F. Hathaway, 
Watervillc, Maine. In New York, call 
MUrray Hill 9-4157. 



ROUGH BUT LEGAL 

continued from page 33 

In an exhibition game with the49ers 
two years ago, Paul was undecided 
whether a hot-shot halfback for San 
Francisco was a front-runner or the 
real thing. 

“I didn’t find out until after the 
game,” says Don. “He walked up to 
me, shook hands and said he wanted to 
thank me for the fair treatment. Here, 
lor sure, was a front-runner. In the 
league game, I clobbered him good and 
took charge.” 

A painstaking student of human na- 
ture, Paul has learned to size up oppo- 
nents quickly and decide what stimuli 
are most apt to louse up their efforts. 
"I keep a book on every runner in the 
National League,” he says. “Most of 
the time you get your line on a back 
by trial and error, but sometimes you 
pick up valuable information through 
the grapevine. Once a guy discovers a 
weakness in an opponent, he likes to 
boast about it. Soon the tip spreads.” 

It is Paul’s contention that most of 
the things that villains do on the field 
are quite within the rules. 

“It’s a matter of principle with us,” 
he says, “that we must never break the 
rules unless, of course, the officials are 
looking the other way.” In all the 
years he has played in the National 
League, Paul has been thrown out of 
only three games, all in 1951, a record 
to which he points with pride. 

“Sharper officiating has made it nec- 
essary for villains to improve the 
quality of their work,” Paul explains. 
“A polished operator should never be 
thumbed from a game and only rarely 
should draw a penalty for roughness. 
By studying the way plays form, he 
can usually anticipate the positions 
of officials and knows when he can 
pull a little something without getting 
caught. A good villain must always 
stay on the best terms with officials 
and must be courteous at all times. He 
can’t afford to be a marked man. When 
he tackles an opponent in the presence 
of an official, he must always help the 
man to his feet and pat him lightly on 
the rear. To the official, this will make 
the villain look like a sportsman.” 

Paul is nicknamed “The Turk” after 
a mythical character in pro football 
training camps who cuts the squad. 
When a player turns up missing from 
practice one day, the others whisper 
ominously that The Turk got him, 
meaning that he was trimmed from 
the team. Paul, in the experience of 
the National League, fits the legend 
very well. 


While Paul is acclaimed the League’s 
slickest all-purpose villain, most of his 
colleagues in villainy tend to be more 
specialized. With deep-felt admiration, 
Don points, for instance, to Ed Sprin- 
kle, the defensive end for the Chica- 
go Bears, who is known irreverently 
among his victims as “The Claw.” 

“Sprinkle centers his attention al- 
most entirely on quarterbacks,” says 
Paul. “A left-hander, he rushes from 
the right side, hooks out with his 
\eit arm — often over the shoulder of 
a blocker— cups his hand under the 
quarterback’s chin and upends him 
something fearful. Sprinkle is so effec- 
tive that Y. A. Tittle, the 49er quarter- 
back, says that it soon reaches the 
point where a passer is looking for his 
receiver with only one eye. With the 
other he’s looking for Sprinkle.” 

LOW BRIDGE! 

Len Ford, the defensive end of the 
Browns, works over the passers’ block- 
ers, a maneuver Paul considers emi- 
nently worthy. A muscular monster of 
260 pounds who stands 6 feet 4 inches 
in his socks, Ford blasts into the backs 
on direct smashes. “They start flinch- 
ing,” Paul explains, “or closing their 
eyes, or stepping aside to give Ford a 
clear shot at the passer.” Among the 
backs Ford is known as “The Hang- 
man.” He gets the nickname from an 
occasional habit of charging with his 
long left arm extended rigidly from 
his side. People going past him have 
been known to hang themselves on 


this limb, in the manner of one catch- 
ing his chin on the clothesline. 

Art Donovan, the 270-pound tackle 
for Baltimore who is called "The Minc- 
er," has a different specialty which 
Paul claims makes him the toughest 
man in football. 

“He does his best work against fak- 
ers,” says Don, “that is, backs who 
pretend they have the ball when they 
don’t. Donovan figures that if he can 
make life miserable enough for faking 
backs when they plunge into the fine, 
they will lose interest in their work. 
Soon they fake only halfheartedly, 
and eventually they make sure Dono- 
van knows they don’t have the ball. 
Here again is an example of a man who 
roughs up players by calculation and 
with a definite purpose, but never in- 
tentionally injures.” 

A villain considerably smaller than 
Donovan, though equally respected by 
Paul, is the 195-pound defensive back 
for the 49ers, Hardy Brown. Called 
“The Humper” because of an extraor- 
dinary skill with his shoulders, Brown 
is the top intimidator of centers in 
the game. 

“Hardy feels that if the center is 
made nervous enough on punting and 
field goal situations,” says Paul, “he 
will be less apt to pass the ball back 
accurately and carry out his blocking 
assignments as he should.” 

Brown spends much of his time, too, 
frightening ball-carrying backs with 
his shoulder. Through long and patient 
continued on next page 



“I’m freezing! Where the devil are those newsreel men?” 
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Here's 



THERMOSTAT 


comfort 


It’s White Stag’s 
new Thunderbird jacket, 
action-styled the famous 
White Stag way with a fit 
that follows your every 
move. In fine 100% wool 


Sierra Suede for snug 



warmth — $19.95. 


Exclusive 
White Stag 
Thunderbird 
pattern is featured 
in the knit trim and 
lining. Your choice 
of twelve different 
color combinations! 


ROUGH BUT LEGAL 

continued from page 59 

experiment, he has developed this into 
a handy weapon. Instead of tackling, 
he fells the ball carrier with his shoul- 
der with a horrifying crack that can 
be heard all over the field. He has 
made more runners gun shy than any- 
one in the league. They never bust 
through the line or turn the corner 
without first looking for Brown. 

For Chuck Bednarik of Philadel- 
phia, pass receivers are the primary 
target. Bednarik, a 230-pound line- 
backer, is nicknamed "The Clutcher” 
largely because of his genius for keep- 
ing receivers within his grasp at the 
line of scrimmage. 

"He works like a master,” says Paul. 
"Most of the time he rides the end to 
the sidelines with his shoulder. But 
then sometimes, in the tangle of arms, 
his hand slips — accidentally, of course 
—and he grabs the player by the jer- 
sey. The end may holler ‘holding,’ but 
in football, thank God, there are no 
penalties on hearsay. The officials 
have to see it. Bednarik is a smooth 
boy. He's the best pass checker I’ve 
ever seen.” 

Also rated tops by Paul in the busi- 
ness of detaining pass receivers is 
George Connor of the Chicago Bears, 
a 240-pound linebacker who has been 
dubbed "The Foot.” 

"Elroy [Crazy Legs| Hirsch, the 
Ram end, once remarked that, purely 
by coincidence, more people tripped 
over Connor’s foot than anyone he 
knew,” says Paul. "Connor and Fred 


Davis, the former tackle, used to two- 
team him too. Connor would brace 
himself tightly against Davis and 
spring out, forcing Hirsch to go wide. 
Every here and there, an elbow along- 
side the head would force him wider. 
Then they’d line up wide and Hirsch 
would try to go between. Wham, they 
shut the gate. Davis usually helped 
Hirsch up and with mock sympathy 
told Connor, ‘Aw, George, don’t go 
messing up Hollywood like that.’ ” 

Despite the deftness with which vil- 
lains operate, Paul admits that offen- 
sive platoons have not taken their mis- 
chief sitting down. They have devised 
countermeasures aimed at beating the 
rogues at their own game. Paul’s team- 
mate, Norm Van Brocklin, the quar- 
terback and a high priority target of 
villains, recalls that during his first 
five years in pro football, he fought 
the villains body and soul. “I talked 
back, threw punches, elbows . . . ev- 
erything. But it was just like shoveling 
sand against the tide.” 

Van Brocklin has since adopted a 
set of principles. “First,” Van Brock- 
lin says, "you must never acknowledge 
anything they say or do. Even if they 
whack you and knock out your wind, 
you always jump up just as though 
nothing had happened and walk cas- 
ually back to the huddle. This dis- 
courages them. 

“Second, you go out of your way to 
‘burn’ them. If an end is charging 
hard, you call for a Statue of Liberty 
and make him look like a sap. If he’s a 
lineman, you trap him. If he’s a line- 
backer, you match a swift little half- 
back against him on a pass. The idea 



“Look at it this way, Mr. Cornwall, you’re only middle aged once!" 
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is to make the villain look bad in the 
game movies so that his coach will eat 
him up the next day. If you burn these 
guys often enough, they soon concern 
themselves with protecting their own 
business, not yours. 

"The third way,” Van Brocklin con- 
tinues, "is what we call ‘Bumstead- 
ing.’ When a charging villain ticks 
you just lightly after you punt or pass, 
you automatically make like Dagwood 
Bumstead falling downstairs. You ham 
it up good. This often will get the de- 
fense a 15-yard penalty. In a game 
against the Bears one day, I took 
an artistic nose dive when Sprinkle 
brushed me on a punt. As the referee 
dropped his marker to signify a 15- 
yarder, I winked slyly at Connor, who 
was looking down at me in disgust. 
Connor said, ‘Get up, you bum, you’re 
not hurt.’ And the Bears got 15 more 
for unsportsmanlike conduct.” 

CERTAIN INHERENT DANGERS 

Villains rarely start fights on the 
field or engage in those that other peo- 
ple start. 

“There are two reasons for this,” 
Paul explains. “First, fighting is dan- 
gerous; a guy can get hurt that way. 
And second, it can get you thumbed 
from the game. A villain usually feels 
he has scored a clean victory if he can 
irritate an opponent to where he will 
do something to get his team penal- 
ized, or will smolder to the point of 
lessening his own effort.” 

Yet, there are times when even the 
best work of a villain can backfire. 
Paul, for instance, is still distressed 
over his setback in a big game against 
the Lions last year. Late in the fourth 
quarter, the Rams led 24-20, and De- 
troit had third down and 14 to go on 
its own 25. Bobby Layne got off a pass 
and Paul bumped him a moment after 
he had cut loose the ball. 

The pass was wide of the mark and 
Los Angeles fans let out a happy roar, 
assuming the Lions would be forced 
to punt. But an official cited Paul for 
roughing the passer. The 15-yard pen- 
alty gave the Lions a first down and 
new hope, and they drove for the 
touchdown that won the game, 27-24. 
The loss eliminated the Rams from 
title contention. 

“Our pictures showed Layne looking 
intently at his receiver downfield,” 
says Paul, "but when he saw the pass 
was going to miss, he suddenly remem- 
bered I had brushed him and he began 
Bumsteading all over the joint. The 
ironic thing is, what I did to Layne 
was the mildest thing I had done all 
afternoon.” dL* «* 



Another sterling performance for the 
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MIDSEASON SURVEY ON 
WATERFOWL 


With northern seasons ending, others underway and some just beginning. Si’s 
hunting correspondents file an “in flight” report on southbound ducks and geese 


Last week winter came in earnest to most northern states, 
clamping an icy lid on ponds and marshes, prodding lag- 
gard flocks of ducks and geese on their southward way and 
cheering the hearts of gunners shirering in ten thousand 
pits and blinds along the four major flyways. For the epi- 
cures there were plump mallards and rice-fed "cans.” At the 
bottom of the gourmet’s list there were scaups and scoters 
and old squaws. There were pintails and baldpates, teals and 
buffleheads, blacks and ringnecks. And for a few fortunate 
Water fowlers there were geese: majestic honkers, garrulous 
cockier s, snores and blues and brants. Here's how it looked, 
along the flyways, to Si’s crew of duck watchers: 

PACIFIC FLYWAY 

British Columbia: Alternate floods and heavy freeze-up 
have made B.C.’s duek season chaotic to date, but birds 
are generally plentiful. Most hunting concentrated on flats 
at Fraser River mouth, flooded fields and swamps in lower 
valley. Snow geese numerous. Excellent mallard and goose 
shooting in Cariboo Highlands. Main Pacific flyway resting 
place, Tofino Inlet on West Coast, V.I., now crammed with 
lesser Canada geese in thousands, canvasbacks, mallards, 
pintails, teals, widgeons (baldpates) and most other species. 

Heavy rains and floods following thaw should certainly 
produce season’s peak shooting in next two or three weeks. 

California: First half of split season ended November 18 
with best hunting since opening due to large flight of 


pintails, scaups, widgeons and mallards in wake of heavy 
storms. Season is terrific even on public waters such as Big 
Bear Lake and Salton Sea. Early season hotspots are Tule 
Lake and Butte Sink, with pintails predominating but also 
good flights of mallards. 

Second half of split season starts December 10, ends 
January 15. In Colorado River region season started Octo- 
ber 28, ends January 15. 

Idaho: Present hunting conditions excellent, will peak De- 
cember 1 to 10. Goose hunting fair to good. Northern geese 
started to arrive November 15, and shooting should pick up 
from now on. Canadian honkers show greatest numbers, 
followed by brant and snow geese. Best hunting in Idaho 
for geese and ducks is from Weiser on Oregon line to ap- 
proximately Twin Falls in Snake River Valley. Best shoot- 
ing has been from opening time to about 9:30. Last year 
approximately 37,000 waterfowlers; this year about 40,000. 
Seventy-five percent of the birds going through are mal- 
lards; pintails, 10 % ; baldpates, 5'/. 

Oregon: Every creek, slough, pond and river is playing host 
to hunters who are out to enjoy one of the greatest flights 
of ducks and geese the Willamette Valley has had in years. 
Peak should be about Thanksgiving Day. Along Willa- 
mette River and in corn areas it is almost 100% mallards. 

Large flights of western Canada honkers have arrived in 
continued on page 65 
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WATERFOWL SURVEY 

continued from page Gi ! 

the Corvallis and Monroe area and also 
in Rickreall area in central Willamette 
Valley. Old-timers are anxiously await- 
ing opening of jack-snipe season No- 
vember 27. Eastern and central Oregon 
is poor on waterfowl. 

Washington: Western Washington wa- 
terfowl gunners are having a banner 
year. More ducks have come in and 
they are staying. During cold spell 
some gunners set decoys right on the 
ice and made limit bags; others used 
laundry bluing spread on ice to simu- 
late open water. 

At Lake Terrell hunters crept out on 
ice under bed sheets. Pass shooting in 
Lummi and Bellingham bays success- 
ful for mallards. Snow geese abundant 
at Fir Island, Conway and Stanwood. 

Nisqually and Skagit flats plus Che- 
halis Valley and coastal salt water 
areas have flights of pintails, mallards 
and baldpates. Some teal at both spots 
plus a few homely shovelers. Vanguard 
of another big flight arriving now, right 
on schedule. Goose gunners enjoying 
excellent sport at Skagit Flats. Gun- 
ning expected to reach peak Thanks- 
giving Day. Shooting in northeast 
Washington currently bad. 

CENTRAL. FLYWAY 

Colorado: There are more geese and 
ducks in Colorado at present than in 
many years. A department count shows 
approximately 14,000 geese on Two 
Butte reservoir, 4,000-7,000 on Queen’s 
reservoir and large flocks on John Mar- 
tin reservoir and Blue and Meredith 
lakes. Shooting is good both in pits and 
fields in the southeast. 

Jumbo reservoir reports 50,000- 
60,000 ducks, Bonny Dam reservoir, 
800 geese. On Colorado’s western slope, 
ducks are plentiful, especially along the 
Gunnison between Delta and Grand 
Junction. 

Montana: Hunting excellent in central 
and western part of state. Though 
main flights have passed, hunting will 
continue good till season ends De- 
cember 21. Limits of five greenhead 
mallards now common. Canada goose 
shooting good in Great Falls area, fair 
elsewhere. Ducks definitely more plen- 
tiful than last year, geese and hunt- 
ers about same. 

New Mexico: Greatest concentration of 
migratory birds in the state is at Ele- 
phant Butte reservoir and in the Pecos 
Valley. Roswell area, good. Mallards 
are in majority, with a few pintails, 


shovelers and several other species. 

Success to date is approximately 2 
birds per man. The season will not 
reach its peak until December 20, if 
the weather runs true to form. 

MISSISSIPPI FLYWAY 

Arkansas: Seldom, if ever before, has 
the number of birds or the quality of 
the shooting at Stuttgart been equaled. 
It’s all private shooting (and expen- 
sive, too), but hunters are even figuring 
out ways to prolong the time it takes 
to get their limits. Some swing only 
on the fat ones, others stick to small- 
gauge guns or single shots and many 
bury themselves in thick pin oak woods 
so they’ll have only lightning quick 
chances at ducks through the treetops. 
Louisiana : It is estimated that there are 
15' , more ducks in Louisiana than 
when the season opened first week in 
November. At that time the estimate 
was 1,010,000 ducks. There are 10% 
more geese now than the 350,000 
counted at opening. 

Migration is proceeding on schedule. 
There’ll be a second big wave between 
December 7 and 9. 

Michigan: On December 9, Michigan’s 
140,000 duck hunters will close books 
on their best season in two decades. 
Along the state’s major flyway, St. 
Mary’s River down to marshes of Lake 
Erie, gunners have enjoyed capacity 
hunting. A midweek storm gave goose 
hunters at the Fennville marshes in Al- 
legan County two days of fine shooting. 
Some of the state’s best duck hunting 
is at the Point Mouillee Marsh. 
Minnesota: Last of duck flights (mostly 
mallards and greater scaup with some 
goldeneyes) leaving state as all lakes 
freeze up. Temperatures near zero in 
M inneapolis latitude N ovember 15, and 


two snowstorms since have covered ice. 
Only open water would be on Missis- 
sippi from Hastings to Winona. 
Missouri: Largest duck flights this 
season in 10 or 12 years, particularly 
in the eastern and central parts of the 
state. At this time hunting is almost 
entirely mallards. 

Best estimates figure about 50,000 
hunters out, 5,000 to 10,000 more than 
last year. 

The big migration began about mid- 
October and the mallards boomed in 
November 8 through November 10. 
New flights of mallards are still mov- 
ing down. Duck shooting is at its peak 
now in north Missouri and central 
Missouri. Anticipated peak in south 
Missouri from December 1 to mid- 
month if weather continues normal. 
Tennessee: Reelfoot Lake in west Ten- 
nessee is the hottest duck hunting spot 
in the state right now, although good 
kills are reported at Kentucky, Dale 
Hollow and Center Hill lakes too. 

Flights are good size for this time of 
the year, and peak shooting still to 
come on all lakes. 

On opening day, November 7, 90% 
of hunters checked on Reelfoot had 
limit kills; on Kentucky Lake, the 
second-day hunter averaged two birds. 
Other hot spots are in the Obion, 
Forked Deer and Loosahatchie River 
bottoms. On east Tennessee waters, 
results spottier. 

A few Canada and blue geese were 
being taken throughout the state, but 
though early results near Hiwassee Is- 
land in Chickamauga Lake were not 
up to par, prospects are improving. 
Wisconsin: Early Canadian freeze 
shoved ducks and geese southward 
sooner than usual. Goose population 
continued on next page 
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was 27,952 (by aerial survey) on Hori- 
con and 1,300 on Thornton Farms. 
The duck kill on Horicon was down a 
little this year, 3,375 against 3,644. 
Duck population (now mostly mal- 
lards with some pintails and widgeons) 
is also down. Earlier there were a lot of 
bluewing teals. Present hunting condi- 
tions: temperatures in the 20s and low 
30s, light snow cover, ice on the marsh. 

ATLANTIC FLYWAY 
Florida: Duck hunting is best in years, 
and even Canadian geese have shown 
in some numbers on Lake Panasoffkee, 
70 miles north of Tampa. 

Duck season opened November 7; 
four day limit until end, January 15. 

Best duck areas are Lake Panasoff- 
kee, the Chassahowitzka River, back- 
waters of the Withlacoochee River, 20 
miles north of the Chassahowitzka, 
Lake Kissimmee, south of Kissimmee, 
and Lake Okeechobee. Peak expected 
between now and Christmas. 

Maine: Flights include blacks, na- 
tive and migratory mallards, blue and 
greenwing teals, goldeneyes, pintails, 
redheads and a few canvasbacks. Mer- 
rymeeting Bay has offered excellent 
sport since the season opened. Black 
duck shooting now rated as excellent. 
Prevailing conditions very promising. 
Oddly, fewer duck hunters are out 
than in other years, but big game 
season still on. 

Massachusetts: Blacks in greatest num- 
bers in years, as are all other species, 
down around Plum Island (off New- 
buryport ), best north shore area. Good 
flights of Canada geese dropping in 
most every evening. North-shore hunt- 
ing now approaching peak as big flights 
of fat mallards, northern blacks begin- 
ning to come in. Reported 22,000 of 
them and assorted others on Merry- 
meeting Bay in Maine. 

New Jersey: Fair to good gunning for 
scaups and brants continues on Great 
Bay, Barnegat Bay and the marshes at 
Brigantine. The state fish and game 
department operates a free ferry at 
5 a.m. daily from Mott’s Creek to that 
portion of the Brigantine federal wild- 
life refuge which has been opened to 
hunting. The best of the hunting there 
is for scaups, but some black ducks are 
also taken. 

New York (Chautauqua Lake): Excel- 
lent duck season fast moving toward 
peak. Large numbers of native mal- 
lards, blacks and wood ducks and a 


few green-winged teals provided good 
early shooting. Jump hunting on area 
streams and ponds has been very good. 
Excellent shooting expected until sea- 
son’s close, December 23, as the migra- 
tion reaches its peak. 

Watch out for illegal prey: a flock 
of whistling swans estimated at over 
1,000 were reported on Chautauqua 
last week. 

Long Island: Winter flight of Canadian 
black ducks not yet arrived at south 
shore of Long Island except for small 
vanguard, but local blacks are provid- 
ing fair sport, and pintails more than 
usually abundant. Great South Bay 
has largest concentration of scaups in 
last five years but they’re still rafted 
solidly unless last Saturday’s snow 
flurries and freezing temperatures broke 
them up. 

North Carolina: Corolla on Currituck- 
outer banks about 35 miles north of 
Nags Head area reports plenty of 
geese, all varieties of ducks and unusual 
number of swans. 

Nags Head sector reported normal 
duck crop of baldpates, pintails and 
teals. Hunters are getting limits each 
day when weather conditions right. 
Canada geese flocks in this area not 
quite up to normal. Official count 
showed a total 37,413 all species 
waterfowl. 

Mattamuskeet Lake, in Hyde Coun- 
ty, reported between 80,000 and 85,- 
000 Canada geese this year, largest 
number since 1952. Hunters in lake 
and field blinds having no difficulty 
getting limit daily. 


Gunners in Pimlico Sound west of 
Hatteras are having good luck with 
Canada geese and brants, shooting 
from stake blinds. 

Pennsylvania: Duck hunting slightly 
better than previous years. Right now 
there are blacks and mallards still left. 
The opening date was moved ahead 
five days this season. 

There have been more geese in the 
area than in recent history. Charley 
Lucas, Columbia, got three Canadas 
in one day and also brought down a 
rare — for this area — blue goose. Season 
closes December 17 in most of state. 

South Carolina: Mild weather kept 
ducks at about same number as last 
year or lower, despite optimistic re- 
ports from north. As always, mallards 
most numerous but wood ducks, in- 
creasing yearly, probably now run sec- 
ond. Others include scaups, blacks, 
teals, gadwalls, widgeons, with fair 
numbers of canvasbacks in some coast- 
al sections. Geese increasing slightly. 

Virginia: There are considerably more 
ducks in Virginia this year than last, 
despite the fact that few diving ducks 
have come in. There are at least 20% 
more Canada geese than last season. 

Senator A. Willis Robertson spent 
two days at the Pocahontas Club at 
Back Bay and got his limit both days 
( see page 26). 

Bags are mostly mallards and black 
ducks with a good many greenwing 
teals. Shooting will be at its peak in 
mid-December, but before if there is 
freezing weather. N 



“ Along with this hat, we recommend a good stout walking 
stick with which you can flail out. at the hooting crowd.” 
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FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

C — clear water SH —slightly 
high; FG — fishing good; FF 
fishing fair; FP— fishing poor; 
OG -outlook good; OF— outlook 
fair; OVG— outlook very good. 


STRIPED BASS: SOUTH CAROLINA: OF for 
Santve-Coopcr stripers through Dec. 15 as fish 
move up lower basin to diversion canal, where 
limits are usual on live bait and cut shad. 

VIRGINIA: Stripers are showing in vast num- 
bers in upper Chesapeake Bay. with most of 
those reported averaging 15 pounds, anil OG 
through November. 

OREGON: Coos Bay FCJ in Isthmus slough: 
best method is still-fishing with live bullhead 
or cut pilchard bait, as fish run to 45 pounds: 
rain gear is essential because of severe storms 
common at this season. OG for bait fisher- 
men through November. 

NEW JERSEY: Seasonal storms have cut num- 
bers of striper anglers along the coast but 
bass are still there in force, including some 
lunkers trading along the beaches. Largest 
striper entered in Long Beach Island derby 
so far is 44 J-^-pounder by Albert Speier of 
Philadelphia. 

TARPON: FLORIDA: Milton Klein of Chicago 
caught 122-pound tarpon on 10-pound lest 
spinning outfit and cut mullpt bait at Lostmans 
Bay in Everglades last week after 3-hour tus- 
sle; OF/G in rivers and brackish bays on lower 
west coast. 

STEELHEAD TROUT: CALIFORNIA: F still G 
in Klamath almost to Copco Dam: Happy 
Camp region is best. Sacramento River taper- 
ing off but FF/G at Los Molinos. Balls Ferry 
and Battle Creek areas. Trinity River L. FP. 
New storms will help. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Some steel head activity 
reported from Quinsam. Alouette, Seymour 
and other streams but cold weather and icy 
roads have kept most fishermen at home. 
Streams in fine shape now but thaw and rains 
may bring high, dirty water; otherwise OG. 
WASHINGTON: Cowlitz River (open year 
around) H and D, but good run is in and OG 
when fishable. 

Oregon: All steelhead fishing on entire Oregon 
coast is knocked out as melting snows and 
heavy rains raise rivers to near-flood stage; 
prior to high water, leading streams were Nes- 
tucca. Alsea and Siuslaw in the north and the 
Rogue in the south. If rains subside, fishing 
should be good to excellent by Thanksgiving 
weekend: present high water should bring in 
first major run of big fish in all streams but 
peak will not be reached before early January. 

BLACK BASS: TENNESSEE: Although many 
anglers have set aside tackle in favor of duck 
guns, most lakes are still being worked over 
with good results: at Center Hill. A. J. Hayes 
returned to dock with 10 bass topped by 
pound largemouth. all on fly; at Dale Hollow, 
lid Jones of Dayton. Ohio, took a 7-pounder 
on a plug and E. C. Zolla of Chicago removed 
a 5-pound smallmouth. At Watts Bar Lake. 
FG and OG. 

FLORIDA: FP in most central Florida lakes, 
but several limits to SM-pounds reported from 
Little Lake Harris near Howey. and Ft; in 
Kissimmee River east of Lake Wales. 
Missouri: Meramec and lower Gasconade 
rivers both N, but cold weather has kept most 
fishermen off water; OG as temperature rises. 

CHANNEL BASS: NORTH CAROLINA: Big 
schools of big bass hit surf at Iiatteras Island 
last week with heaviest concentrations at Bux- 
ton and point of beach on north side of in- 
let near Halt eras village; more than 200 fish 
from 30 to 52 pounds landed last Tuesday 
afternoon at Cape Hatteras point; OVG for 
big bass in surf along Dare County coast well 
into December. 



for the Man Who Likes to Fish 


Custom-built by America’s finest rod craftsmen, this 
beautifully matched pair of fly and spinning rods 
represents the ultimate in fishing satisfaction. Powered by 
famous Cross Double-built tubular glass shafts and 
equipped with specially designed beryllium an<l monel mount- 
ings, these rods arc unequalled in balance and light, fast 
action. As illustrated, the Presidential Pair of matched rods, 
gold finished aluminum case, in handsome presentation 
package, $7.5.00. Also included, clever pocket kit of 6 field-tested 
spinning lures. Matched pairs include cither 8 foot fly 
rod with 6/2 foot spinning rod, or 8 Vi foot fly rod with 7 foot 
spinning rod. At leading sporting goods dealers, or write to 
South Bend Bait Company, 400 High St., South Bend 23, Ind. 

South Bend 



THE BEST IN K0DS • REUS • LINES ■ LURES 


How many shopping days 
till Christmas? 


Don’t worry about it. Because The Weekend 
Shopper is coming next week in Sports Illus- 
trated- as full as Santa Claus’ sack of good 
things, exciting, surprising, hard-to-find things 
that make perfect gifts for family, friends, the 
boss, the secretary. 

No escalator-riding, crowd-bucking, package- 
wrapping. You can sit back and enjoy Christmas 
shopping by mail in the gift-laden pages of 


The Weekend Shopper 

in next week’s 

Sports Illustrated 
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HOCKEY 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


A ROOKIE COACH WITH A FIERY 
DRIVE AND PERSUASIVE POWERS 
BUILDS NEW YORK’S RANGERS 
INTO AN EARLY SEASON SURPRISE 


N O matter what develops in the 
National Hockey League as the 
recognized power teams from Mont- 
real and Detroit gain momentum, the 
1955 season has already provided some 
startling surprises. The very fact that 
overall attendance is up signals the 
advent of some expert and exciting 
hockey in all six NHL cities. But the 
top surprise of all for the past six 
weeks has been the amazing showing 
of the New York Rangers, a team al- 
most unanimously expected to finish 
last, and yet a team which, after its 
first 17 games, confounded nearly 
everyone by standing in second place 
with eight wins and three ties. 

The man who has been largely re- 
sponsible for a new exuberance among 
long-suffering New York hockey fol- 
lowers is the Rangers’ 41-year-old 
rookie coach — French-Canadian Phil 
Watson. A fiery little individual, he is 
the same Phil Watson who used to cen- 
ter a line by Bryan Hextall and Lynn 
Patrick in the prewar days when the 
Rangers enjoyed some of their most 
glorious achievements, such as reach- 
ing the Stanley Cup playoffs almost 
as a matter of course. 

As one of the league’s two rookie 
coaches (Montreal’s Toe Blake is the 


other), Watson can hardly afford to be 
too optimistic or prophetic about 
where his young Ranger club will fin- 
ish. “I’ll tell you,” he said recently, 
“about these first six weeks. It hasn’t 
been my coaching or my brains that 



PHIL WATSON, former star, 
has a new formula : iron discipline. 


has won for us. We’ve just been aw- 
fully lucky in avoiding serious inju- 
ries. I think, sure, we’re a good hock- 
ey club, but not the best. Montreal is 
the best and Detroit should finish sec- 
ond. Then there’ll be one hell of a fight 
for the last two playoff spots. I've 
never finished last in my life, and I 
don’t intend to this season.” 


Since he signed on, as the seventh 
coach in the 30 years the Rangers have 
been members of the NHL, Phil Wat- 
son has acquired the reputation of 
being something of an ironfisted ruth- 
less tyrant who yells at his boys with 
all the terrifying authority of a drill 
sergeant at Marine boot camp. “Actu- 
ally,” says Watson, “the press is unfair 
in calling me a slave driver. I’m a 
driver, yes, but I’m a driver only be- 
cause I want to win so badly. I’ve got 
my ideas on how to run a hockey club, 
and one of them is that the players have 
got to be thinking hockey 24 hours a 
day. The only way I can enforce this 
idea is to be a strict disciplinarian: 
longer and harder practice sessions, 
a midnight curfew, no beer drinking 
and automatic $100 fines for the first 
offense in breaking any of the rules.” 
It is a tribute to Watson’s persuasive 
powers that he has as yet found no 
occasion to fine anyone. 

Furthermore, on their showing thus 
far it is apparent that the Rangers 
have acquired much of the fire and 
drive which Phil demonstrated during 
his dozen seasons as a Broadway Blue- 
shirt. Aside from the ever-present 
threat that Watson may dispatch them 
to the farm club in Providence for 
showing even the faintest disinter- 
est in their trade, Ranger players find 
themselves working the new season 
under a new ultimatum: each man is 
allotted a certain number of goals 
which Watson not only expects, but 
orders him to score. In the first six 
weeks of the season the New Yorkers 
happily showed the management that 
they didn’t mind this ultimatum. 
They led the entire league in scoring. 
As players like Ron Murphy, Wally 
Hergesheimer, Dave Creighton and 
Andy Bathgate began to find the scor- 
ing range both at home and on the 
road, Watson discovered that his de- 
fense, which had been tagged as the 
league’s worst, was gaining just the 
sort of confidence required in front of 
spunky little Goalie Lome Worsley. It 
has all added up to a Ranger team 
skating with a purpose and cleverly 
executing plays which Watson himself 
demonstrates with a personal touch 
during the morning workouts. “I yell 
at them, sure, but I yell encourage- 
ment,” says Watson. “I impress on 
them that they owe it to the public 
to win. Hockey has no place for senti- 
ment. I don’t give a damn if the pub- 
lic hates me as long as my players re- 
spect me. If they respect me they’ll 
produce. When they produce, New 
York will win its share of games. That’s 
all I care about.” COT®) 



“ You mean you don’t remember where you left the car?" 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
November 25 through December 4 



Badminton 

Towson Open tournament, Towson, Md. (untit 
Nov. 27). 

Boxing 

9 Eduardo Lausse vs. Gene Fullmer, middle- 
weights, Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.i, 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Football 

N.C. State vs. W. Virginia, Raleigh, N.C. (N). 

Golf 

West Palm Beach Open, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
(until Nov. 27). 

Sailing 

Midwestern Collegiate Sailing Assn, frostbite re- 
gatta, Belmont Harbor, Chicago (until Nov. 27). 


Basketball 

(Professional) 

New York vs. Syracuse, New York. 

Philadelphia vs. Fort Wayne. Philadelphia. 

St. Louis vs. Minneapolis, St. Louis. 

Rochester vs. Boston. Rochester, N.Y. 

Dudio Loi vs. Seraphin Ferrer, European light- 
weight title (15 rds.), Milan, Italy. 

Bridge 

Winter natl. championships, Empress Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla. (until Dec. 4). 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

0 Army vs. Navy, Philadelphia, 1:15 p.m. (NBC- 

• color: Mutual-radio*). Men to watch: Army’s 
Don Holleder (16) & Navy’s George Welsh (11). 
Holy Cross vs. Boston College, Worcester, Mass. 
SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Alabama vs. Auburn, Birmingh*m, Ala. 

• Georgia Tech vs. Georgia, Atlanta, 2:15 p.m. 
(NBC*). 

LSU vs. Tulane, Baton Rouge, La. 

• Miami vs. Florida, Miami, 1:45 p.m. (ABC). 
Miss. St. vs. Mississippi, State College, Miss. 
Rice vs. Baylor. Houston, Texas. 

Tennessee vs. Vanderbilt, Knoxville, Tenn. 

TCU vs. SMU, Fort Worth, Texas. 

WEST 

Oklahoma vs. Oklahoma A&M, Norman. Okla. 
FAR WEST 

Colorado A&M vs. Colorado. Fort Collins, Colo. 

S. California vs. Notre Dame, Los Angeles. 
(Canadian Professional) 

Grey Cup, Vancouver, B.C. 

Harness Racing 

American Pacing Classic (final heat), $75,000, 
1 m., for major stake winners, Hollywood Pk., 
Inglewood, Calif. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Boston, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Chicago, Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

f Pimlico Special, $50,000, 1 3/16 m., by invita- 
tion, Pimlico. Baltimore, 4:00p.m. (CBS). 

San Francisco Handicap, $15,000, 1 1/16 m., 
3-yr.-olds up, Tanforan, San Bruno, Calif. 

Soiling 

World Star Class championships end, Havana. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


Basketball 

(Professional) 

Syracuse vs. New York, Syracuse. 

Fort Wayne vs. St. Louis, Fort Wayne. 
Minneapolis vs. Philadelphia, Minneapolis. 

Field Hockey 

USFHA Natl. Tournament, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Football 

(Professionals) 

• Chicago Cards vs. Chicago Bears, Chicago, 1:05 
p.m. C.S.T. (ABC* *). 

• New York vs. Cleveland, New York, 2:05 p.m.* 

• Philadelphia vs. Los Angeles. Philadelphia. 2:05 

• p.m. (ABC-TV*; Mutual-radio*). 

• Baltimore vs. San Francisco, Baltimore, 2:05 
p.m.* 

• Pittsburghvs. Washington, Pittsburgh, 2:05p.m.* 

Hockey 

New York vs. Montreal, New York. 

Detroit vs. Toronto. Detroit. 

Boston vs. Chicago, Boston. 

Maryland Soccer Assn. Olympic tryouts, Balti- 
more. 

Track 

New England Senior AAU cross-country cham- 
pionships, Dorchester. Mass. 


• Tony Johnson vs. Billy McNeece, light-heavy- 
weights, St. Nick’s, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du 
Mont). 

Artie Towne vs. Yvon Durelle, light heavyweights, 
Nottingham, England (10 rds.). 

Pocket Billiards 

Irving Crane vs. Willie Mosconi, world's cham- 
pionship, Philadelphia (until Dec. 2). 

Track 

NCAA cross-country championship, East Lansing, 
Mich. 



Basketball 

(Professionals) 

New York vs. Fort Wayne & Syracuse vs. Boston, 
New York. 

St. Louis vs. Philadelphia, St. Louis. 


Basketball 

(Professionals) 

Rochester vs. Fort Wayne & St. Louis vs. Minne- 
apolis, Rochester, N.Y. 

• Carmen Basilio vs. Tony DeMarco, world wel- 

• terweight title, Boston Garden (15 rds.i. 'ABC- 
TV 10 p.m.; radio 10:10 p.m.). 

Orient Boxing Federation, Carnival of Champions, 
Manila, P.l. (also Dec. 3). 

Hockey 

Toronto vs. Detroit, Toronto. 

New York vs. Chicago, New York. 



Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Dayton vs. Pepperdine, Dayton, Ohio. 

Fordham vs. St. Joseph’s, New York. 
(Professionals) 

Philadelphia vs. St. Louis & New York vs. Minne- 
apolis, Philadelphia. 

Figure Skating 

Seattle SC Carnival, Seattle (until Dec. 3). 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Montreal, Boston. 

Tennis 

Natl. Senior Hardcourt championships, La Jolla, 
Calif, (until Dec. 4 ). 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2 


Basketball 

Leading college games) 

Oregon vs. Oregon St., Eugene, Ore. 
Brigham Young vs. UCLA, Provo, Utah. 
(Professionals) 

Boston vs. St. Louis, Boston. 


Boxing 

• Isaac Logart vs. Virgil Akins, welterweights. Mad. 

• Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. New York, Chicago. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3 


Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Brigham Young vs. UCLA. Provo, Utah. 

• Iowa vs. Nebraska. Iowa City. 2:00 p.m., C.S.T. 
(CBS*). Men to watch: Iowa’s Carl Cain (21) & 
Nebraska’s Rex Ekwell (20). 

Minnesota vs. DePaul, Minneapolis. 

North Carolina vs. Clemson. Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Oregon St. vs. Colorado. Corvallis. Ore. 

San Francisco vs. S. California. San Francisco. 
Texas Christian vs. Texas Tech. Fort Worth. 
Western Kentucky vs. Alabama. Louisville, Ky. 
(Professionals) 

Rochester vs. St. Louis. Rochester. 

New York vs. Philadelphia. New York. 

Syracuse vs. Minneapolis, Syracuse. 

Football 

• Chicago Interscholastic all-star game. Soldier 
Field, Chicago, 1:15 p.m. C.S.T. (Mutual*). 

• Duke vs. North Carolina, Durham, N.C., 1 :45 p.m. 
iNBC). Men to watch: Duke's Bryant Aldridge 
(37) & North Carolina’s Ed Sutton (30). 
Houston vs. Wyoming, Houston. 

Tampa vs. Florida St.. Tampa. Fla. (N). 

San Angelo (Texas) JCvs. Sunflower (Miss.) JC, 
Hospitality Bowl, Gulfport, Miss. 

Toronto vs. Montreal. Toronto. 

Boston vs. Detroit, Boston. 

Horse Racing 

California Derby, $30,000, l'/j m., 3-yr.-olds, 
Tanforan, San Bruno, Calif. 



Basketball 


(Professionals) 

Fort Wayne vs. Boston. Fort Wayne. 

Minneapolis vs. Syracuse, Minneapolis. 
Rochester vs. New York, Rochester. 

Football 

Rhode Island vs. Jacksonville (Ala.) State, Re- 
frigerator Bowl, Evansville, Ind. 

(Professionals) 

• Detroit vs. Chicago Bears, Chicago, 1:05 p.m. 

• C.S.T. (ABC-TV'; Mutual-radio*'. 

• Los Angeles vs. Baltimore, Los Angeles, 2:05 p.m. 
P.S.T.* 

• Philadelphia vs. Chicago Cards, Philadelphia, 
2:05 p.m.* 

• Pittsburgh vs. Cleveland. Pittsburgh, 2:05 p.m.* 

• San Francisco vs. Green Bay, San Francisco, 
2:05 p.m. P.S.T.* 

• Washington vs. New York, Washington, D C., 
2 :05 p.m.* 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. Montreal, Chicago. 

Boston vs. Toronto, Boston. 

New York vs. Detroit, New York. 

• See local listing 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE INNOCENT ONLOOKER 

Sirs: 

In SI, Nov. 21 you have (unwittingly, 
I am sure! libeled the President of the U.S. 
through misunderstanding of the true 
meaning of a word with an interesting 
background. 

The caption describing a picture of Ike 
limbering up on the White House green ex- 
plains that he later retired to a nearby 
chair and “kibitzed” while his son John 
tried a few putts of his own. Surely you 
can’t mean kibitzed! The essence of the 
art of kibitzing, and that which distin- 
guishes it from ordinary advice-giving, is 
that it is unrequested, annoying and mis- 
leading. The truly labeled kibitzer is, in a 
word, a pest. 

Admittedly, it was not ever thus. The 
word comes to us from Yiddish, that re- 
markably colorful tongue which has infil- 
trated vocabularies around the globe. But 
it was first used, as explained in H. L. 
Mencken’s The Atnerican Language (Supp. 
1 ), by line officers of the old Austrian army. 
During the Italian campaign of 1848-49, 
an Austrian staff officer had a little dog 
called Kiebitz. Soon, through the tradi- 
tional disdain of front-fine soldiers for 
those who remain in rear areas, staff offi- 
cers were referred to as Kiebitze. The next 
step was to use the word to describe anyone 
who merely looked on while others did a 
particular job or played a game. 

By the time “kibitzer” was brought to 
this country, it had lost its connotation of 
innocent onlooker and taken on that of 
“meddler.” To use another Yiddishism, the 
kibitzer is something of a schlemiel. All in 
all, hardly a term to describe our No. 1 golf- 
er giving friendly, helpful advice to his son. 

D. Billig 

Merrick, L.I. 

• SI intended no slight on the Presi- 
dent’s ability to instruct his son John. 
Ike has been a front-line participant 
both as soldier and golfer. Actually, 
though some kibitzers are indeed pests 
and have given the gentle art a bad 
name, the meaning of the word is not 
as hard and fast as Miss Billig im- 
plies. A kibitzer’s advice may be “un- 
requested, annoying and misleading,” 
but the term may also be used when 
the advice is friendly and helpful. It’s 
all in the eye of the kibitzee. As for SI, 
it welcomes both varieties of kibitzers 
to the 19 th Hole.— ED. 

ARE THEY TAUGHT TO FEAR? 

Sirs: 

I most heartily agree with the sentiments 
expressed by Adam Walsh, the Bowdoin 
football coach (E & D, Nov. 21). They fol- 
low in the steps of Si’s Aug. 15 Report 
That Shocked the President by emphasizing 
the underlying reason why our American 
youngsters are allowed to become progres- 
sively weaker. The reason is a mistaken 
educational philosophy, a philosophy which 
does not approve of muscle building. 


This is an old story. I recall the letter 
from Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers (19th 
Hole, Aug. 29) describing how his thesis 
on the means of attaining physical fitness 
for the youth of America had been ridi- 
culed in official educational circles 20 years 
ago. Now that the facts are beginning to be 
known, thanks to SI, Dr. Rogers' thesis is 
being considered in a kinder light. Never- 
theless, teachers coming out of most physi- 
cal education schools today are imbued 
with the philosophy that if an activity 
does not have carry-over value it has no 
place in the school athletic program. 

I believe that all youngsters like a little 
rugged activity, but if they have been 
weaned away from it from kindergarten 
through the ninth grade they lose their 
zest for strenuous activity and may ac- 
tually come to fear physical contact. 

Ray Chisholm 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Natl. Intercollegiate 
Boxing Coaches Assn. 

Minneapolis 

ADAM PUT HIS FINGER ON IT 

Sirs: 

Many times I’ve intended writing you 
praising your staff and your magazine for 
its excellence. Probably through laziness I 


haven’t. But, reading Adam Walsh's senti- 
ments, I feel I must thank you for every 
issue I’ve read— and particularly Walsh’s 
correct view on one of the things that's 
wrong with the rising generation. He put 
the finger on it in blaming the physical 
education programs of the teacher-training 
institutions. In my opinion it has never 
been presented as succinctly. 

Incidentally, Knute Rockne not only 
called Adam Walsh his greatest center; he 
considered Adam Walsh the most qualified 
Notre Dame grad to teach football. Adam 
went to Yale when Tad Jones asked Rock 
to “recommend the man who would do 
most for Yale." Adam was a successful line 
coach at Yale but, when it came time for 
him to become head coach, he didn't get it. 
Yale’s loss was Bowdoin’s gain. 

Art Lea Mond 

Newark 

HAPPY KNOLL’S FAMILIAR PROBLEMS 

Sirs: 

H ow we chuckle over the events at Happy 
Knoll! As my husband is a member of the 
board of directors of the Elmira Country 
Club, many of Happy Knoll's problems are 
all too familiar to him. Many times he has 
expressed a desire to apply for membership 
so I am asking you to accept the enclosed 
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contribution for the U.S. Olympic Fund 
and consider his application. 

I'll try and round up references, if you 
need them. 

Mrs. John Doyle 

Elmira, N.Y. 

• Another record Olympic week for Happy 
Knoll's Olympic Fund. Thanks also to: Guy 
Tunnicliffe. Fast Lansing, Mich.; A. K. Hughes. 
Chicago; Estelle Lathrop. Frank G. Newcomer, 
Westbury, N.Y.; Lionel Dannick. Bowling 
Green. Ohio; Chester D. Haywood, Worcester. 
Mass.; James Trelease. North I’lainfield. N.J.; 
Frank E. Sandrello. Valley Springs, Calif.: 
It. W. Perisin. Chicago; Mrs. W. Schluter, Mis- 
sion, Kansas; Robert Beckner, New York: Rene 
J. Trilschler, Poughkeepsie. N.Y.; Wanda 
Evans. Everett. Wash.: F. W. Hedrick. West 
Chester, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. James Castellaw, 
Atlanta; Charles S. Thomas, El Paso; Benjamin 
Bell, Quincy, Calif.; John Haas, Gettysburg, 
Pa.; Russell Smith, Houston: Florence Morton, 
Grimes. Calif.; Jack Liberatore. San Mateo. 
Calif.; Gwendolyn Schoonmaker. Ware. Mass.; 
James Schmitt, McKeesport, Pa.; Mrs. G. W. 
Hanscomh, Englewood, Fla.: Theodor Miller, 
Northampton. Mass.; Todd Fandell, Boston; 
Jerry Pfeiffer, St. Louis; and Major Wesley 
Young Jr.. Tokyo. — ED. 

THEIR OUTLOOK ON LIFE 

Sirs; 

I have just finished reading Seth Kan- 
tor’s article on Dutch Meyer i SI , Nov. 14). 
For a comparison of his outlook on life I 
went back and read again the article on 
Frank Leahy (SI, Oct. 311. These two men 
are training boys and their influence will be 
felt for a lifetime. I would rather have a 
son of mine be a water boy for Meyer than 
a star for Leahy. 

Mr. Leahy is actually proud that he 
trained boys to take advantage of a rule 
that was designed for the protection of 
boys. Mr. Leahy discussed in part “the 
feigning of injuries that caused so much 
discussion in the Iowa game of 19o3— al- 
though Iowa had done it the week be- 
fore . . .” Surely Mr. Leahy did not ex- 
pect anyone with a memory to believe such 
a statement. Iowa had played Minnesota 
and Purdue in the two games just before 
the Notre Dame game and had beaten Pur- 
due 36-0 and Minnesota 27-0. Why would 
an Iowa player take a chance of losing his 
hide to Coach Evashevski or bring bad 
publicity to his school by feigning injury 
when leading by such scores? 

Mr. Leahy might salve his ego by trying 
to say that everyone was doing it but his 
church leaders and the head people of Notre 
Dame were not pleased with the type of 
publicity he got by tying Iowa with his win- 
by-any-method play. 

Clyde Making 

Marengo, Iowa 

YOU HAVE SEALED MY OPINION 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your Ohio Stole Story 
(SI, Oct. 241. The day your article hit the 
newsstands in Columbus, a Columbus ra- 
dio sports editor came forth with high 
praise for your objective news reporting 
and said, “This is probably the best article 
ever written in SI since it was first pub- 
lished, and I recommend this article for 
your reading.” 

Since that publication, out-of-town 
newspapers have been heaping abuse upon 
the “professional football" player at Ohio 
State and other aspects of the situation. 
Immediately, Columbus sports editors, 


both radio and newspaper, including the 
same radio sports editor, have come to the 
defense of Ohio State, saying that your 
article, along with those written by the 
out-of-town newspapers, did not know 
whereof it spoke. Columbus sports re- 
porters seem to be the only ones who know 
the truth about Ohio State, and all other 
writers are merely “witch hunting” to fill 
their columns. Columbus may be “the 
football capital of the world," as it claims 
to be, but it also must lay claim to being 
“the capital of poor sportsmanship and bad 
losers of the world.” 

George H. Fishe 

Columbus, Ohio 

SCHOLASTIC TYPES 

We read your description of Bob Pelle- 
grini i SI, Nov. 7) anil, as a class of majors 
in health and physical education, we were 
shocked at the implied ideas. 

First of all, your article suggested that 
all football players are made up of muscu- 
lar strength and nothing else, and that all 
schools cater to football players just for 
the glory they bring to the school. 

Another thing to which we were opposed 
was the way in which the article presented 
to the readers the idea that physical educa- 
tion courses are "cinch” courses. Such is 
not the case at all, but the general reader 
would not know that. You described Bob 
Pellegrini as "not exactly the scholastic 
type,” and “happily majoring in physical 
education.” In our four-year course at 
Douglass College we have time for but one 
elective . . . but we think that such a course 
as Courtship and Marriage might be very 
profitable if we had time to take it. 

Why try to emphasize the fact that 
physical educators are just people who 
could find no other course that would keep 
them in college? As future physical educa- 
tors, we cannot help but want our profes- 
sion to be regarded with respect. Thou- 
sands of your readers immediately get the 
wrong idea about the whole situation. It 
seems to us like one great big crime! 

R. E. Donovan 
Douglass College, Rutgers 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

THE WORLD NEEDS THEM 

Sirs: 

When I read the excerpt on Bob Pelle- 
grini, 1 was completely dismayed. Most 
football fans know and realize that the re- 
cruiting of players is necessary, but many of 
us like to believe that deserving boys who 
otherwise might not have an opportunity 
to receive a college education are the re- 
cruits. Certainly your highlighting Pelle- 
grini's college courses of Courtship and Mar- 
riage says by inference all football stars 
take easy courses and, therefore, are not 
capable of competing scholastically as well 
as athletically. I know from experience that 
the majority of colleges do not have special 
courses for these boys. Notre Dame, for an 
example (your article of Sept. 1954 , in- 
sists on a high scholastic per.ormance by all 
team members. I am sure that a majority 
of colleges follow suit. My personal con- 
tact with men like A1 Wistert of Michigan, 
Art Lewis of West Virginia, Bill Feidler 
of Pennsylvania and many others demon- 
strates this point. Today’s major college 
football players need mental equipment as 
well as physical equipment and a desire to 

continued on pcnje 72 


Richer, Creamier, 

AERO SHAVE 



the finest lather bomb 
Aero Shave lather is 
Super-Rich— never thin or 
watery! Contains 3 beard soft- 
eners for matchless comfort! 
So stop paying fancy prices. 
Get Aero Shave! 


Not 79 c . . Not 69c . . Only 1 



Golfers WHAM-0 for practice 

NEW ! GROOVE YOUR SWING AT HOME! 


No ball to chase! Simply push into ground and 
hit. Returns to position offer club swing. Hooking, 
slicing, or topping is indicated by action of 
Whom-O. Practice just 5 minutes o day with our 
instructions and ploy 100°° better on Sunday! 
Folds to 8" for golf bag. Use to worm up ot starting 
tee. Tough pliable plastic, ash hordwood stock, 5" 
steel spikes. Withstands violent abuse. Only SI .95 
complete. Guoranteed. Ideal Xmas gift. At dealers 
or .end to, WAMQ M FG.CO.. 

Box G 62, San Gabriel, California 



■ eral other makes. 

Price S11.95. Pro shops, department and 
sporting goods stores have it. 

■ Mother, brother and Hirer, too! 

BAG BOY® GOLF SEAT 

Wrilo to! JARMAN- WILLI AMS ON CO. 
601 N. E. 28th Avenue, Portland, Oregon 
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win. With world conditions the way they 
are, our country needs men of character, 
intelligence and desire— most of our college 
football players fit these qualifications. 

Dick Beeler 

Lancaster, Pa. 

EMPLOYER'S REACTION 

Sirs: 

You must have run out of attractions 
very quickly in your publishing experience 
to foist a pro football player on your front 
cover and glorify a situation that makes 
your story of Ohio State wholly pure ama- 
teur by comparison. 

Or have you too succumbed to the no- 
tion that victory is more important than 
honor and scholastic achievement? 

I have in my mind's eye the picture of 
the beautiful hulk of a man taking his elec- 
tive in Courtship and Marriage. Tt would 
have been more to his and your credit had 
you stated that he was majoring in elemen- 
tary English, arithmetic and spelling. 

It has been my dubious privilege to have 
employed an All-America from Ohio State 
many years back who wholly lacked the 
ability to perform the last three subjects. 

Quin Goldman 

New York 

OFFICIAL RECOMMENDATION 

Sirs: 

With the ’55 football season almost over, 
the Atlantic Coast Sports Writers Associa- 
tion recommends the following players for 
All-America. The players are listed in alpha-, 
betical order. 

Bob Bartholomew, Wake Forest, tackle. 
Bob Pascal, Duke, halfback. 

Bob Pellegrini, Maryland, center. 

Ed Vereb, Maryland, halfback. 

Joel Wells, Clemson, halfback. 

Bob Brooks 
Executive Secretary 
Atlantic Coast Sports Writers Assn. 
Raleigh, N.C. 


EXIT FORTESCUE, MUTTERING 

Sirs: 

John O’Reilly’s brief story, Don't Be 
Afraid of the Screech Out (SI, Nov. 14), 
touched responsive chords in the hearts of 
our family. Several years ago we found a 
baby screech owl lying beneath an oak 
tree on our lawn. He was a tiny bit of white 
fluff when we found him, but when he left 
us he had grown to maturity. We named 
him Forteseue. 

It took some time to get his daily food. 
His chief diet was earthworms, and this 
requires constant digging. We were more 
than repaid for our labors because he taught 
us much about himself and the woods. As 
soon as he learned to fly, we put him out 
at night. It was never too difficult to locate 
him the following morning, since the blue 
jays invariably found his place of hiding 
and called loudly to their fellows while 
they flew about him, excitedly prepared to 
mob him if he ventured to fly from them. 
We would find him settled on the branch 
of a camellia or an azalea bush, muttering 
quietly to himself the soft liquid notes 
Mr. O'Reilly describes. 

One night he flew away, never to return. 
Now, whenever we hear the song of the 
screech owl, we think it may be Forteseue 
come back to serenade us. 

C. M. A. Rogers 

Mobile, Ala. 

BEWARE 

Sirs: 

Apropos of “Electronic Quack” (E & D 
Nov. 7> 1 think it is quite possible if the 
world’s technicians do not succeed in de- 
stroying themselves and us and the ani- 
mal kingdom, that some quack technician 
may come up with a definite device where- 
by not only can the ducks be called elec- 
tronically to the blind but the sportsman 
who owns the blind may even be able to 
stay snugly at home while the other elec- 
tronic devices aim and fire the rampart 
guns at the ignorant, nontechnical ducks. 
But beware lest the word “sports” in 
your title come to mean only unathletic 


personalities instead of the wholesome ath- 
letic activities it stands for now. 

Stuart Huckins 

Duxbury, Mass. 

THE BARD ON PUTTING 

Sirs: 

Shakespeare puts it more concisely than 
Nobel Chalfant did when he advised SI 
readers to putt without too much delay 
(Tip from the Top, Nov. 7): 

If it were done when 'tin done, 
then 'twere well 
It were done quickly ; 

— Macbeth, Act. 1, Scene 7 

F. N. McCarthy 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

LETTER FROM A SILENT MAN 

Sirs: 

How come Jimmy Jemail, in preparing 
his Hotbox of Nov. 14, didn’t consult a 
golf-course superintendent about the use 
of motorized carts on the course? In most 
cases the bartender gets more credit for 
making a bottle of Vermouth last a year 
and a half than the greenskeeper gets for 
keeping a couple of hundred acres of grass 
in good playing condition for the many 
species of golfer. Ten times out of 10 a 
good golf course has one silent man who, 
before he goes to bed at night, makes sure 
the golf course is ready for play tomorrow. 
This silent man is, naturally, the golf course 
superintendent. 

Hope Happy Knoll limits carts (motor- 
ized i to those with a doctor’s prescription. 

Enclosed is my subscription for 1956 
membership at Happy Knoll to go to the 
Olympic Fund. 

Lewis T. F. Wogan 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 

ASK YOUR CADDY 

Sirs: 

Why don't you ask some caddies how 
they feel about motorized carts? Since the 
appearance of the cart on the courses, the 
days of the caddy are numbered. 

The “well-to-do” people that Jimmy Je- 
mail interviews naturally favor the carts; 
why shouldn’t they? They have been sit- 
ting behind desks so long that they don’t 
feel natural in any other position. This 
doesn’t go for Sam Snead or Mike Sou- 
chak, both of whom are fine gentlemen and 
sportsmen. 

Some courses in southern California al- 
low carts only to those presenting a doctor’s 
certificate of disability. This is one way of 
“preserving" the caddy. Another way is to 
rule that each foursome must have at least 
one caddy. Many of our top pros were at 
one time or another caddies. 

1 have yet to see the cart that can tell a 
man what club to use, or which way the 
green will “break." There are still some of 
us who take pride in our work. 

I cannot, for obvious reasons, sign my 
name to this because there is only one club 
in Long Beach, California which still has 
caddies. My final word of advice to “some” 
golfers is: "Treat your caddy fairly; we’re 
human.” 

A Caddy 

Long Beach, Calif. 

THE GREAT BURG 

Sirs: 

Football’s Girls (SI, Nov. 7) sparkles and 
blazes with gorgeous color and rhythm in 
picturing the gorgeous gridiron majorettes, 
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baton twirlers and dancers at San Jose 
State, Ole Miss, Los Angeles Coliseum and 
Duke. 

It’s too bad that you didn’t add an extra 
page to add the girl in the "one hundred 
men and a girl" marching band of Syra- 
cuse University, Miss Alta Burg, the cham- 
pion baton twirler of the amateur world. 

Brayton Meyer 

East. Aurora, N.Y. 

• See below for gorgeous gridiron ma- 
jorette Alta Burg sparkling and blaz- 
ing in black and white. — ED. 



X _ 

ALTA BURG IN MIDAIR 
THIS IS THE YELL 

Sirs: 

From ‘link’ to the Supersonic by Martin 
Kane (ST, Nov. 7), described the famous 
yell of the Arkansas Razorbacks. Unfor- 
tunately, this was not a true description. 

The yell, as called by the fans of the 
Hogs, is as follows: 

Woooooooooooooo Pig, Sooie 
Woooooooooooooo Pig, Sooie 
Woooooooooooooo Pig, Sooie 
RAZORBACKS! 

This is the yell that has been haunting 
Southwest Conference teams for years. 

John Mott 

Fayetteville, Ark. 

THE CLASSICS 

Sirs: 

According to SI, “Harvard, a man’s 
school, claims the oldest college cheer in 
the country, its 'regular cheer,’ which con- 
sists of three ‘Harvards’ long drawn out, 
followed by seven 'rahs' and a 'fight, team, 
fight.’ ” Could you tell me when this 
was changed from nine "rahs" followed by 
"Harvard, Harvard, Harvard"? 

Perhaps your president, an old pupil of 
mine in Boston Latin School, can furnish 
the information. I think Roy Larsen will 
remember the old cheer as I do. 

Albert F. Reed 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

• Roy Larsen, President of Time Inc., 
recalls Mr. Reed with pleasure and re- 
members the words of Cicero: “Scitis 
omnes, quantum rim hahcl ad conju- 
gendas amir it ins, studiorum ar naturae 
si m it Undo,” but in the matter of the 
old cheer is obliged to admit with Virgil 
that “fugil interea, fugit irreparabile 
tempus.” — ED. 



EASY 

WITH 

ANY 

CAMERA 


WESTON 



This new, compact meter has made 
it so simple to get perfectly exposed 
pictures every shot... even perfect 
color pictures. No calculations nec- 
essary. Just point it at your subject, 
and it gives correct fens settings 
instantly. Can be used with all cam- 
eras . . . stills, movies, stereo, even 
Land Polaroid.*Get brilliant, per- 
fectly exposed pictures from now on 
...end all disappointments and film 
waste ... by getting the Weston DR 
at your local camera store today. 


The 

Sportsman' 
Camera 



NEWEST 

GIFT 

IDEA 


The perfect Rift for that important sports 
enthusiast — so new. unusual and so truly 
impressive. This precision made camera 
s been engineered "down" to the sire 
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for the sportsman. Minicord's ultra-fast 
shutter and lens make excellent sports 
pictures even under poor light conditions. 
A trigger type film transport enables rapid 
sequence shots. Easily operated by the 
novice, Minicord HI will fit in pocket (or 
purse) ... a treasured gift and a constant 
"conversation piece." 


High i| 


F.2. 1“ I 


I only J 139.50 w 



RUNS FOR 
A YEAR ON 
A BATTERY 


The fabulous 
Zodiac Chrono- 
Iron is the perfect 
executive gift or 
presentation. Flaw- 
less timekeeping for 
year on a single bat- 
tery. Massive satin brass 
case with brilliant gold- 
en Signs of the Zodiac. 15 
ruby jewels. SI 7000 

plus 10% f ed. To* 

Zodiac * Official Watch Swiss Federal Railways 


AVAILABLE AT Marshall Field & Co. «**» 

(Wotchej, Firjt Floor) 

ZODIAC WATCH AGENCY • 521 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1955 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


RICHARD S. TUFTS 

Richard S. Tufts, 59, of Pinehurst, N.C. this month 
was nominated to be the next president of the United 
States Golf Association, a nomination that is tanta- 
mount to election. Chairman of seven USGA commit- 
tees since he became a USGA official in 1942, the quiet- 
ly efficient Tufts is generally acknowledged to be just 
about the best-grounded official golfdom has. The mod- 
est Tufts, who plays in the middle 70s, comes from 
a golfing family. His grandfather, James Tufts, was 
the man who founded the famed colony at Pinehurst. 


MAURICE STANS 

Maurice (Maury) Stans, a 47-year-old Chicago CPA 
whose recess appointment as Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral will be up for Senate confirmation this January, 
is one of the nation's most noted big game hunters. 
Shown here with a 52-inch-horn greater kudu bagged 
in Tanganyika in 1950, Stans greatly prizes his honor- 
ary membership in the East African Professional Hunt- 
ers Association. He and his wife, Kathleen, also a big 
game hunter, have presented a number of their trophies 
to the Children’s Nature Museum in Rock Hill, S.C. 





KENT... for those who know the difference 

As a discerning smoker , you know all filters are not alike — -you have good reason to assume 
Kents are better. For only Kent brings you the exclusive Micronite Filter. It helps remove every 
trace of harshness — lets through all the satisfying flavor of Kent' s custom blend oj rich tobaccos. 
True, Kents cost a bit more, but those few pennies make very good sens:. 



King Size 
and Regular 



This is your reward for the great Dodge advance the daring new, dramatic new \56 Dodge. 


The Magic 


Touch of Tomorrow! 



The look of success! The feel of success! The power of success! 

They come to you in a dramatically beautiful, dynamically powered 
new Dodge that introduces the case and safety of push-button driving 
—the Magic Touch of Tomorrow! It is a truly great value. 



DODGE 


VALVE LEADER OF THE FORWARD LOOK 


